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IFTHE ATTENTION of the reader is particularly 
invited to the articles on SPELLING, contained in the 
last and present number of our paper. There will be 
others on the same subject in our future numbers. 
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for the School Friend. 
| SPELLING.—No. 2 
| In a late article on the subject of Srrxiine, it was 
| shown, as we think, conclusively, that the law ef pro- 
| gress, and the practical character of the present age, re- 
| quire, that all changes should be in favor of simplicity. 
It is a matter of fact, that numerous and great changes 


have been made in our language, all tending to sim- |; 


plify its construction. Let us take, as an illustration, a 
few common words, and trace the changes through 


which they have passed, within the last two or three || 
The left hand column below gives the || 
| spelling which was common in the 16th century; the 
| next, that of a subsequent period; and the right hand, || 


hundred years. 


| the present method of spelling the same words: 
1600 1700 1800 


Mordre ¢ Murther Murder 


Mordre 

Thynge Thinge Thing 

Wiche Whiche Which 

Yef Yf If 

Sonne Sone Son 

Roule Rolle Roll 

Slouthe Slouth Sloth 

Slough Slowe Slow 

Musicke Musick Music, &c. &c. 

The above examples are selected at random, the first 

| that happen to meet the eye, and form a fair specimen 


| of the nature of the changes which have been made, || 
| and are still in progress in our language, when in the || 


| hands of men of good sense and intelligence. 
Let us now examine some of the more modern 


changes, and those which we, as individuals, may bear |; 
In the left hand line |} 


a part in advancing or retarding. 
| we will show old spelling, and in the right hand, the 
| modern improvement. We will classify the different 


| sets of words, and quote from Cobb’s Spelling Book for || 


| the old method. 

Ist. Old method. 
Cubick 
Stoick 

. Tunick 

Antick 
Classick 
Epick 
Musick 
Publick 
Favour 
Labour 
Odour 
Vapour 
Arbour 
Ardour 
Harbour 
Parlour 
Candour Candor 
Clamour Clamor, &c. &c. 

In these-two classes of words, Mr. Cobb, in his New 

| Spelling Books, has omitted the k and the u, though, as 

| he states, “Not in consequence of a conviction that 

| analogy or sound philological reasons require it; but 


Modern method. 
Cubic 
Stoic 
Tunic 
Antic 
Classic 
Epic 
Music 


Favor 
Labor 
Odor 
Vapor 
Arbor 
Ardor 
Harbor 
Parlor 


from a conviction that the practice and habit of omitting || 


| them, particularly the letter k, has become too firmly 
| rooted to be overcome.” We expect, if we should live 
' much longer, to see the same acknowledgement and re- 


Public, &c. &c. &c. || 


| traction with regard to the following classes of words 
| with which we continue our list. In these, the old 
, method is still followed in Cobb’s New Spelling Book, 
; and other works. We refer to Mr. Cobb thus especially, 
| because he presents it as a point particularly recom- 
mending his works, that they adhere closely to the old 
| method of spelling, which is so rapidly becoming obso- 
lete. We bclicve, that, very soon even he will say of 
these, also, *‘ that the practice and habit has become too 
| firmly rooted to be overcome !! 
| 3rd. Old method. 
Traveller 
Travelling 
Travelled 
Duellist 
Duelling 
Biassing 
Cancelling Canceling 
Quarrelling Quarreling, &c. 
In the preceding three classes and their derivations, 
there are not less than one thousand words, in each of 
| which we save a letter, and thus throw out of our lan- 
guage at least one thousand letters, which are entirely 
| useless. But this is by no means the greatest advan- 
| tage of the plan. We avoid exceptions to rules, and 
thus generalize principles. The fewer the exceptions to 
any rule, the easier it is to apply the rule and to learn 
the exceptions. Jf all words of a certain class end in 
or, it is much easier to remember the method of spelling 
| them, than if some of them end in or, and others in our. 
If, also, we know that in adding a syllable, as in travel- 
er, duel-ist, harras-ing, the final letter is never doubled 
when not under the accent, as in remit’-ting, &c. we 
have a rule without exceptions. But by the old method 
| we have smatier-ing and travel-ling, blossom-ing and 
| harras-sing, and never know when to double the final 
letter except by an arbitrary act of the memory. This 
generalization of principles, this enlarging of analogies, 
| is a very important advance toward simplification. Of 
| this character, also, is the change which is in progress in 
the following class of words: 


4th. Old method. 
Centre 
Metro 
Nitre Niter 
Theatre Theater, &c. &e. 
Of this class of words, which are transferred from the 
| French, a portion have received an English dress, as, 
| chamber, disaster, diameter, disorder, charter, monster, 
| tender, tiger, enter, fever, &c., from the French words, 
| chambre, disasfre, diametre, desordre, chartre, monstre, 
“tendre, tigre, entre, fierre, &c. A proper generaliza- 
| tion of the principle requires that they should all be 
| treated alike, and this adds another feature of simpli- 
| city. Another class is as follows : 
| 5th. Old method. Modern method. 
| Defence, defensive Defense, defensive 
| Expence, expensive Expense, expensive 
| Offence, offensive Offense, offensive 
| Pretence, pretension Pretense, pretension, 
&c. &c. 
In these words, by the old method, we have the prim- 
| itive spelled in one way, and the derivative in another 
| as, defence, defensive, &c., while in the modern method 


Modern method. 
Traveler 4 
Traveling 
Traveled 
Duelist 
Dueling 
Biasing 


Modern method. 
Center 
Meter 





| the spelling is uniform. Besides, these words are de- 
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rived from Latin words, which contain an 8, as defen- 

sio, offensio, &c. Of a similar character are the fol- 

lowing spellings : 
6th. Old method. 
Connect, connexion 
Reflect, reflexion 


Modern method. 
Connect, connection 
Reflect, reflection 

Inflect, inflexion Inflect, inflection 

Deflect, deflexion, &c. Deflect, deflection, &c. 

We will close this article by the addition of a few 
words miscellaneously arranged, and leave it to the 
candid reader, in view of the principles and illustrations 
presented, to determine which system is best adapted to 
the practical uses for which language was intended, and 
for which it-must, sooner or later, be thoroughly fitted. 


7th. Old method. Modern method. 
Gaol Jail 
Plough Plow 
Mosque Mosk 
Scythe Sythe 
Cloak Cloke 
Dihrrhoea Diarrhea 
Subpoena Subpena, &c. &c. 





For the School Friend. 
On Teaching Arithmetic.—No. 12. 
BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D. 
Professor of Mathematics in Woodward College. 
DIVISION. 

After teaching the pupil what division is, the 
next point is to render him familiar with, what is 
termed, the division table. ‘T’his is a table show- 
ing how often each single figure is contained ex- 
actly in any other single figure, or in any num- 
ber formed by the combination of two figures. 
The pupil soon learns this if he has a correct 
knowledge of the multiplication table; indeed, it 
is a good plan to require the learner to give the 
reason of the different results in the division table, 
by showing that they follow directly from mullti- 
plication. ‘Thus, the division table may be reci- 
ted in this manner; 2 into 2 once, because once 
2 is 2; 2 into 4 two times, because 2 times 2 are 
4; 2 into 6 three times, because 3 times 2 are 6, 
and so on. 

The next step is to explain the method of divid- 
ing any number consisting of two or more places 
of figures by a single figure. First, let an exam- 
ple be chosen in which the divisor is exactly con- 
tained in each figure. Thus, let it be required to 
find the quotient of 68 divided by 2. 

Here we say, 2 is contained in 6 (tens) 3 2)68 





(ten) times; and 2 is contained in 8 (units) 
4times. This gives for the quotient, 3 tens 
and 4 units, or thirty-four. 

Second, Ict an example be now taken in which | 
one or more of the digits docs not contain the | 
divisor exactly; thus, let it be required to find how | 
ofien 2 is contained in 36. 

We find that 2 is contained in 3 (tens) 2)36 | 
} (ten) time, and there remains | ten; this 
1 ten and 6 units make 16 units, in which 
2 is contained 8 (unit) times. 

Let an example be now chosen in which the 
dividend consists of several places of figures, and | 
the divisor of one place, and let all the work be 
written down. 
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| the quotient as it is obtained. 





Thus, let it be required to find how often 2 is 
contained in 5569. 
Here we find that 2 is contained 2)5569(2784 
in 5 (thousands) 2 (thousand) 4 
times; writing the2 inthe quo- 15 
tient, multiplying the divisor by it, 14 _ 
and subtracting the product, we 16 
find there is 1 (thousand) left. We 16— 
now join this to the figure in the 9 
next (hundred’s,) place, by bringing a 


the latter down alongside of it. | 


This makes 15 (hundreds) in which 2 is contain- 
ed 7 (hundred) times with a remainder of 1 (hun- 
dred). Uniting this remainder with the figure in || 
the next place, the next number to be divided is | 
16 (tens), in which 2 is contained 8 (ten) times. | 
Lastly, we find that 2 is contained in 9 (units) 4 || 
times with a remainder of | unit. 

The whole of the work, in a few similar ex- 
amples, may be put down on the slate or the || 
black-board. After this the pupil should be re- || 
quired, when dividing by a single figure, to carry | 
on the work in his mind, since it saves time and || 
is quite as likely to be accurate as when the || 
whole is written down. 

After the pupil has been rendered familiar with 
the method of dividing by a single figure, the 
transition to Long Division, or that in which the 
divisor consists of two or more places of figures, 
is not difficult. The pupil should be made to un- 
derstand that the principle upon which the opera- 
tion in each is performed is the same, and that } 
the only difference between them consists in the 
fact, that in short division the greater portion of 
the work is carried on in the mind, while in long 
division itis written down. The principles upon 
which the operations in long division are per- 
formed, may be illustrated in the following 
manner: 

For this purpose let.it be required to find how 
often 23 is contained in 5405. 


Since 23 is not contained in 5 23)5405(235 





j 


7 





(thousands) there will be no place = 46 
of thousands in the quotient. We “80 
next find that 23 is contained in 54 69 
(hundreds) 2 (hundred) times, and 4 
5 


<_mmem 


that there is a remainder of 8 (hun- | 
dreds) Uniting this with 0, it is next required to || 
find how often 23 is contained in 80 (tens). We | 
find the quotient is 3 (tens) with a remainder of | 
11 (tens). Uniting this remainder with the 5 | 
(units), by bringing it down, the result is 115 || 
Sprme in which the divisor is contained exactly | 

5 times. 

The work of the same example 23)5405(235 |! 


may be exhibited as here repre- 4600 
sented, to show more plainly the 805 
value of the products formed by 690 
multiplying the divisor by each 0 


figure of the quotient, 





It will be found a useful exercise to require 
the pupil to point out the value of each figure in 
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In this article it has been my purpose to pre. 
sent merely an outline of the method proper to 
be pursued in treating the subject. 

The method of proving the operations in the 
fundamental rules, will form the subject of tw 
next article. 





School-House Architecture. No. 2. 


| Plans, §c., recommended by George B. Emerson, 


The “School and Schoolmaster,” contains a 
very valuable chapter on school-houses,. by Mr, 
Emerson, the President of the American Institute 
of Instruction, illustrated by drawings, which, 
with the permission of the authors and publishers 
are introduced here. The whole chapter, as the 
production of one of the most eminent teachers and 
writers on education of the age, should be studied 
by every one who would become thoroughly ac- 
| quainted with the subject. Most of his valuable 


| Suggestions are subjoined. 


Situation—So much do the future health, 
vigor, taste, and moral principles of the pupil de- 
| pend upon the position, arrangement, and con- 


_ struction of the school-house, that every thing 


about it is important. When the most desirable 
situation can be selected, and the laws of health 
and the dictates of taste may be consulted, it should 
be placed on firm ground, on the southern decli- 
vity of a gentle sloping hill, open to the southwest, 
from which quarter come the pleasantest winds 
in summer, and protected on the northeast by the 
top of the hill or by a thick wood. From the 
road it should be remote enough to escape the 
noise, and dust, and danger, and yet near enough 


to be easily accessible by path or walk, always 


dry. About it should be ample space, a part open 
for a play-ground, a part to be laid open in plots 
for flowers and shrubs, with winding alleys for 
walks. Damp places, in the vicinity of stagnant 
pools or unwholesome marshes, and bleak hilltops 
or dusty plains, should be carefully avoided. 
Tall trees should partially shade the grounds, not 
in stiff rows or heavy clumps, but scattered irre- 
gularly as if by the hand of Nature. Our native 
forests present such a choice of beautiful trees, 
that the grounds must be very extensive to afford 
room for even a single fine specimen of each; yet 
this should, if possible, be done, for children ought 
early to become familiar with the names, appear- 
ance, and properties of these noblest of inanimate 
things. ‘The border of a natural wood may often 
be chosen for the site of a school; but if it is to be 
thinned out, or if trees are to be planted, and, from 
limited space, a selection is to be made, the kingly, 
magnificent oaks, the stately hickories, the spread- 
ing beach for its deep mass of shade, the maples 
for their rich and abundant foliage, the majestic 
elm, the useful ash, the soft and graceful birchcs, 
and the towering, columnar sycamore, claim pre- 
cedence. Next may come the picturesque locusts, 
with their hanging, fragrant flowers; the tulip- 
tree; the hemlock, best of evergreens; the celtis, 
or sweet gum; the nyssa, or tupelo, with horizon- 
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tal branches and polished leaves; the walnut and 
butternut, the native poplar, and the aspen. 

Of extremly beautiful American shrubs, the 
number is so great that I have no room for a list. 
What place intended to form a taste of the young, 
should be without the kalmias, rhododendrons, 
cornels, roses, viburnums, magnolias, clethras, 
honeysuckles, and spireas? And whoever goes 
into the woods to gather these, will find a multi- 
tude of others which he will hardly consent to 
leave behind. ‘The hilltop should be planted 
with evergreens, forming, at all seasons, a barrier 
against the winds from the north and east. 

Of the flower plots, little need be said. They 
must be left to the taste of the teacher, and of cul- 
tivated persons in the district. I can only recom- 
mend our wild American plants, and again 
remind the reader, that there is hardly a country 
town in New York or New England, or a town- 
ship in the West, from whose woods and meadows 
a hundred kinds of flowers might not be transplant- 
ed, of beauty enough to form the chief ornament of 
a German or English garden, which are now neg- 
lected, only because they are common and wild. 
Garden flowers need not be excluded ; and if either 
these or the former are cultivated, the great object, 
to present something to refine and inform the taste, 
will be, in some degree, accomplished. 

If properly inclosed play-grounds are provided, 
the master may often be present at the sports, and 
thus become acquainted with the character of his 
pupils. If children are compelled to resort to the 
highway for their amusements, we ought not to 
wonder that they should be contaminated by the 
vices, brawlings, and profanities, which belong to 
frequenters of highways. 

Size—The room should be sufficiently large 
to allow every pupil, 1. to sit comfortably at his 
desk; 2. to leave it without disturbing any one 
else; 3. to see explanations on his lessons, and re- 
cite without being incommoded or incommoding 
others; 4. to breathe a wholesome atmosphere. 

If the first three objects are fully provided for, 
the space on the floor will be sufficient. But to 
secure the advantage of an adequate supply of air, 
the room must not be less than 10, and, if possible, 
12 or 14, feet high. 

Arrangement.—F or the accommodation of 56 
scholars, so as to give ample room for moving, for 
recitations, and for air, the dimensions of the house 
should be 38 feet by 25, and 10 feet in height 
within. This will allow an entry of 14 feet by 
74, lighted by a window to be furnished with wood- 
en pegs for the accommodation of clothes; a 
wood-room, 10 feet by 74, to serve also.as an 
entry for girls at recess, or as a recitation room; 
a space behind the desk 8 feet wide for fireplace, 
passage, and recitations, with permanent seats 
against the wall 10 or J1 inches wide; a platform, 
7 feet wide, for the {teacher, with the library, 
blackboards, globes, and other apparatus for 
teaching ; the remaining space to be occupied by 
the desks and seats of the scholars. For every 


additional 8 scholars the room may be lengthened 
21 feet. ‘The desks and seats for scholars should 
be of different dimensions. A desk for two may 
be 3} or 4feetlong. Ifthe younger children are 
placed nearest the master’s desk, the desks in the 
front range may be 13 inches wide, the two next 
14, the two next 15, and the two most remote 16, 
with the height, respectively, of 24, 25, 26, and 
27 inchcs. The seats should vary in like man- 
-ner. Those in the front range should be 10 
inches wide, in the two next 10}, in the two next 
11, in the two last 11} or 12; 13 and }, 14, 15, 
and 16 inches, respectively, high. All edges and 
corners are to be carefully rounded. 

It is very desirable that the north end of the 
school-house be occupied by the master’s desk ; 
that this end be a dead wall; that the front be 
towards the south; and that the desks be so 
placed that the pupils, as they sit at them, shall 
look towards the north. The advantages of this 
arrangement are, 1. that the scholars will obtain 
more correct ideas upon the elements of geogra- 
phy, as all maps suppose the reader to be looking 
northward ; 2. the north wall, having no windows, 
will exclude the severest cold of winter; 3. the 
scholars will, in this case, look towards a dead 
wall, and thus avoid a great evil of facing a glare 
of light; or, if a window or two be allowed in the 
north wall, the light coming from that quarter 
is less vivid, and, therefore, less dangerous, 
than that which comes from any other; 4. the 
door, being on the south, will open towards the 
winds which prevail in summer, and from the 
cold winds of winter. 


If, from necessity, the house must front north- 
ward, the master’s desk should be still in the 
north end of the room, and the scholars, when 
seated, look in that direction. 


The end of the room occupied by the master 
should be fitted with shelves for a library and for 
philosopical apparatus and collections of natural 
curiosities, such as rocks, minerals, plants, and 
shells, for globes and for black-boards. The 
books, apparatus, and collections should be con- 
cealed and protected by doors, which may be per- 
fectly plain and without panels, so as to be paint- 
ed black and serve as blackboards. They may 
be conveniently divided by pilasters into three 
portions, the middle one for books, the others for 
apparatus and collections. On one ofthe pilasters 
may be a clock; on the other a barometer and 
thermometer ; on shelves in the corners, the globes, 
and over the library in the center, the study card. 
One of the pilasters may form part of the ventil- 
ating tube. The master’s platform may be raised 
eight inches. For all these purposes, the space 
in front of the ranges of scholars’ desks, should 
be not less than seven or eight feet wide; ten or 
twelve would be much better. The sides and 
front of this space should be furnished with seats 
ten or eleven inches wide, for recitation. By 
means of a large movable blackboard, this space 








may be, in case of need, converted into two, so 


| that two classes may reciteat atime. Ina school 
| intended to accommodate more than 64 pupils, 
' there ought also to be a space for recitation in the 

south end of the room, separable by movable 
| blackboards into two. : 


} 








be furnished with wooden or iron pins for the ac- 
commodation of hats, bonnets, and cloaks; and 
there should be a wood-closet large enough to 
contain two or three cords of wood, which may, 
if it is preferred, be used as a recitation room. 

By making the ceiling of the entry and wood- 
closet only seven feet high, two commodious 
rooms for recitation may be formed above them, 
lighted from the window over the front door, and 
uccessible by stairs from within the school-room. 

Warming —In a suitable position, pointed out 
in the plates, near the door, let a common brick 
fireplace be built. Let this be inclosed, on the 
back and on each side, by a casing of brick, leav- 
ing, between the fireplace and the casing, a space 
of four or five inches, which will be heated 
through the back and jambs. Into this space let 
the air be admitted from beneath by a box 24 
inches wide and 6 or 8 deep, leading from the ex- 
ternal atmosphere by an opening beneath the front 
door, or at some other convenient place. ‘I'he 
brick casing should be continued up as high as 
six or eight inches above the top of the fireplace, 
where it may open into the room by lateral orifi- 
ces, to be commanded by iron doors, through 
| which the heated air will enter the room. If 
these are lower, part of the warm air will find its 
way into the fireplace. ‘The brick chimney 
should rise at least two or three feet above the 
hollow back, and may be surmounted by a flat 
iron, soap-stone, or brick top, with an opening for 
a smoke-pipe, which may be thence conducted to 
any part of the room. The smoke-pipe should 
tise a foot, then pass to one side, and then over a 
passage, to the opposite extremity of the room, 
where it should ascend perpendicularly, and issue 
above the roof. The fireplace should be provided 
with iron doors, by which it may be completely 
closed. 

The advantages this double fireplace are, 1. the 
fire, being made against brick, imparts to the air 











of the apartment none of the deleterious qualities 
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which are produced by a common iron stove, but 


gives the pleasant heat of an open fireplace; 2. |) 
none of the heat of the fuel wiil be lost, as the || 


| 
| 
! 
| 


smoke-pipe may be extended far enough to com- | 


| 
. . . ' 
municate nearly all the heat contained in the | 


smoke ; 3. the current of air heated within the } 


hollow back, and constantly pouring into the | 
room, will diffuse an equable heat throughout ev- | 


ery part; 4. the pressure of the air of the room | 
will be constantly outward, little cold will enter | 
by cracks or windows, and the fireplace will have | 
no tendency to smoke; 5. by means of the iron 
doors, the fire may be completely controlled, in- |, 
creased or diminished at pleasure, with the ad- | 
vantages ofan air-tight stove. 


| 


For that purpose, || 
there must be a valve or slide near the bottom of |) 
one of the doors. 

If, instead of this fireplace, a common stove be || 
adopted, it should be placed above the air-passage, | 
“which may be commanded by a valve or register 
in the floor, so as to admit or exclude air. 

Ventilation.—A room warmed by such a fire- | 
place as that just described, may be casily ventil- | 
ated. Ifa current of air isconstantly pouring in, | 
a current of the same size will rush out wherever || 
it can find an outlet, and with it will carry the || 
impuritics wherewith the air of an occupied room |} 
is always charged. For the first part of the | 
morning, the open fireplace may suffice. Dut | 
this, though a very effectual, is not an economical | 
ventilator; and when the issue through this is | 
closed, some other must be provided. 


The most | 
effvctive ventilator for throwing out foul air, is | 
one opening into atube which incloses the smoke- | 
flue at the point wnere it passes through the roof. | 
Warm air naturally rises. If a portion of the | 
smoke-flue be enclosed by a tiu tube, it will warm 
the air within this tube, and give it a tendency to | 
rise. If, then, a wooden tube, opening near the | 
floor, be made to communicate, by its upper ex- | 
tremity, with the tin tube, an upward current will |) 
take place in it, which will always act wherever 
he smoke-flue is warm. 

It is better, but not absolutely essential, that the 
opening into the wooden tube be near the floor. 
The carbonic acid thrown out by the lungs rises, 
with the warm breath, and the perspirable matter 


| 
| 


from the skin, with the warm, invisible vapor, 
to the top of the room. 


There both soon cool, 
and sink towards the floor; and both carbonic || 
air and the vapor bearing the perspirable matter || 
are pretty rapidly and equally diffused through || 
every part of the room. 

Svats and Desks.—Instead of aseat and desk 
for each pupil, Mr. Emerson recommends that 
tivo seats should becontiguous. In hisdrawings, 
the desk is perfectly level like a table, and the 
back to the seat is perpendicular. 

D. Entrance door, E. Entry. F. Fireplace. || 
C. Wood closet. T. Teacher's platform. a. Ap- || 
paratus shelves. #¢ Air tube beneath the floor. || 
d. Doors, g. Globes. J. Library shelves, m. || 
Master’s table and seat. p. Passages. +, Recita- | 


















































tion seats. s. Scholars’ desksand seats. 7s. Stairs 
to recitation rooms in the attic. v. Ventilator. 
w. Windows. 06. Movable blackboard. as. Air 


space behind the fireplace. 





The Convict’s Daughter. 


—— “I know that all men hate my father; 
And therefore, Javan, must his daughter’s love— 
Her dutiful, her deep, her fervent love— 

Make up to his forlorn and desolate heart 

The forfeited affections of his kind.”»—Murman. 


The following narrative is borrowed from the 


: interesting work of M. Maurice Alhoy, on the 


convict prisons of France :— 

“Tt is now some years,” says the writer, “since 
[ passed several months in the town of Roche- 
foit. It became my daily habit to walk in the 
gloomy avenues of the public garden, and there 
I used to watch the convicts as they worked in 
pairs, carrying heavy burdens, and gladly pur- 
chasing, by the performance of the most labori- 
ous tasks, the favor of being allowed to escape 
for a few hours from the pestilential atmosphere 
of the prison. I had remarked a young girl who 
passed before me several times, casting an anxious 


/and longing look towards the building in which 
_ the ropeworks were carried on. 


The young girl 
wore the Vendean costume.’ She seated herself 
upon a bench under the trees, and remained ap- 
parently lost in thought. I approached and re- 


_cognized her. I had seen her the preceding even- 


ing at the house of the gatekeeper, and had then 
been informed of the object of her journey. The 
young girl was engaged to be married, and her 
futher was in the convict prison. Evutrope, the 
peasant to whom she was betrothed, was acquaint- 
ed with the guilt of his future father-in-law, for 
the same village had been their home. He was 
conscious how much he might lose in the esteem 
of others by marrying the daughter of a convict; 
but Tiennette was beloved, and Eutrope’s affec- 
tion for her made him shut his eyes to the possi- 
bility that any painful rsult might arise from 
their union, 


“He wished to marry the companion of his 
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| childhood; but he desired that this father, who in 
| the eyes of the law was dead, who had no longer 
any right over his daughter, and -whose remem- 
| brance it was well to banish, should no more be 
| spoken of. 'Tiennette Joved her father, and the 
| contempt with which others regarded the author 
of her days, only redoubled the fond affection of 
| his daughter. She was desirous that he should 
sign her marriage-contract, and bestow upon her 
| a father’s blessing. Evutrope had long resisted 
| this wish of Tiexnette; he still objected to the 
| step she proposed to take; and it was with an un- 
| willing heart he undertook with her the journey 
| to Rochefort. Eutrope was a well-looking youth, 
| with frank and open manners, and of a prepos- 
| sessing appearance. It was not long before he 
| joined us, after making some purchases which had 
| detained him for a time from his betrothed. 

“T took upon myself to interpret to him the 
wishes of Tiennette. I told Eutrope that a father 
_is never guilty in the eyes of his daughter; that 
| no laws, judges, or jurics can unloose the ties of 


nature; and that the filial piety of Tiennette ought. 


to be considered by him as a precious pledge of 
the virtues of his future wife. The girl did not 
speak, but her eyes were fastened on the counte- 
nance of Eutrope. She watched its every move- 
ment, as if to gather from them his acquiescence 
in her desire. Evutrope listened to me with his 
eyes fixed upon the ground. When I had done 
speaking, he made me no reply, offered no objec- 
tion, but took the arm of Ticnnette within his 
own, and together the young couple turned their 
steps towards the prison. I followed them, and 
the poor girl, who seemed to consider my presence 
as useful in confirming the vaciliating resolutions 


| of her lover, encouraged me by her lools to re- 


main with them. We found on our arrival that 


the aged convict had heen ill for some days; he 


| 
| was no longer in the prison, but had been con- 
i 


veyed to the hospital. We silently traversed the 


| long court and mounted the staircase. When we 


reached the entrance of the wards, the young girl 


| trembled violently, her cheeks become deadly pale, 
| and her heart seemed to sink within her. Eu- 
| trope and Tiennette were permitted to approach 
| the prisoner’s bed; but I was refused admittance 


by the turnkey, and I could only sce from a dis- 
tance the remainder of this touching scene. At 


| the foot of the convict’s bed stood Eutrope, whilst 


| Tiennette approached her father with an expres- 


sion of fearfulness which she vainly strove to con- 
He raised his languid head, turned his 
dimmed eye upon his child, and a faint smile pass- 
ed over his sanburnt countenance. The turnkey, 
who had introduced the two young people into 
he ward, remained gazing upon the scene; a good 
sister of charity supported the sick man; he took 
the pen which was handed him, and glanced over 
the marriage-contract, which had been prepared 
beforehand, and wrote beneath it his dishonored 
name. Then stretching towards Tiennette his 
wasted arms, he clasped her to his bosom. The 
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movement he made in doing so shook his chain, 
one link of which rested in the hand of Eutrope, 
who looked at it with a bewildered stare; whilst | 
another rustled against the dress of Tiennctte, 
whose tears fell upon the rusty iron. The head 
of the dying man soon sunk once more upon his 
pillow. Tiennette took advantage of this moment 
to glide her trembling hand fattively under the | 
coverlid. The turnkey had that instant turned to | 
lead the way out of the room, and the anxious 
glance she fixed upon him betrayed to me alone 
the poor girl’s secret offering to her father. Eu_ 
trope, who seemed ill at ease, made a sign to Tien. 
nette, and they both went slowly out, with down- 
cast looks. When they had reached the foot of 
the staircase which led to the wards, the young 
girl said to Eutrope, “The step which we have 
now taken will bring us a blessing.” They then 
entered together the chapel of the ciyil hospital, 
offered up a short prayer, bade me farewell, and 
mounted a little cart, which bore them back to 
their native village. 

« Yes, God will bless thee, poor maiden, who 
didst not forsake the author of thy days, nor think 
that his guilt had broken every tie which existed 
between thee andhim. Thy children will pay to 
thy virtue the dutiful homage with which thou 
hast not feared to render a guilty father.” 

Chambers’s Journal. 








Triumph of Art. 

A correspondent of the Albany Evening Jour- 
nal says: 

“ While the steam engine, (in its application to 
purposes of locomotion,) the lightning rod, the cot- 
ton gin, the magnetic telegraph, and other Amer- 
ican inventions and discoveries have gained a 
world-wide renown, the researches in the new 
sciences of Palaontology, by Geologists in the 
United States, have already attracted the especial 
notice and admiration of scientific men through- 
out Europe. 

But the object of this note is to call attention to 
the remarkable fact, that a young man residing at 
Canastota, in Madison county, New York, has, by 
the force of his own singular genius and extraor- 
dinary perseverance, succeeded in constructing 
more powerful microscopes than have ever been 
produced before, either in this or any other 
country. 

A letter written by Prof. Bartey, of West Point, 
is quoted in proof of this statement. In that letter 
Prof. B. says that Mr. Spzncer’s lenses showed 
beautifully objects that had been sought in vain by 
the aid of the highest powers of other microscopes. 
“T feel, therefore,” adds the Professor, “no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing his microscopes far superior 
to Chevalier’s; and they show all the lines on the 
most difficult objects which I could see with the 

Lowell instrument at Boston. 
This is a triumph for American art, in which 
we should all rejoice, and feel it a duty to spread 


the account of Sir James Ross’ discoveries in the 
Antarctic Regions presents the following: 


stood in clear weather, towards some land which 
at first seemed an island, but which turned out to 


journal of his son, the accomplished naturalist to 


Geozgraphy—Mount Erebus. 


The London Quarterly for June, in reviewing 


In the night of January 27, 1841, the ship || 





be the peak of a volcano, 12,600 feet in height, |) 
in full activity upon the continent —This mag- 
nificent and imp-essive object was named Mount || 
Erebus: and an extinct, or at least inactive neigh- 
bor, of about 11,000 feet in elevation, was called 
Mount Terror. We find what follows in the 
Notes to the “ Botany of the Antarctic Expedi- 
tion” drawn up by Sir W. Hooker, from the 


the expedition : 

It was on the following day, January 28, in 
lat. 76 deg. 57, lon. 169 deg. 25, that was first 
described that active volcano which could not fail 
to form a spectacle the most stupendous and im- 
posing that can be imagined; whether considered 
in regard to its position, 77 deg. S. lat. or in || 
reference to the fact that no human eye had gazed || 
on it before, or to its elevation of 12,600 feet above | 
the level of the sea. What increased the wonder | 
is, that it is but one of a stupendous chain of | 
mountains—a portion of a new continent, of vast | 
but undefined extent—the whole mass, from its |! 
highest point to the ocean’s edge, covered with | 
everlasting snow and ice; the sun at that season 
never setting, but day and night exhibiting the 
same spectacle of the extremes of nature’s heat 
and cold. In mentioning such a phenomena, 1 
may be allowed to make the following extract 
from my letter: —‘* The water and the sky were 
both as blue, or rather more intensely blue, than 
I have seen them in the tropics, and all the coast || 
one mass of dazzling, beautiful peaks of snow, | 
which, when the sun approached the horizon, re- || 
flected the most brilliant tints of golden yellow | 
and scarlet; and then to see the dark cloud of | 
smoke, singed with flame, rising from the voleano | 
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black, the other giving back the colors of the 


some current of wind, and stretching many miles 
to leeward. This was a sight so surpassing 


ened by the consciousness that we had penetrated 
into the regions far beyond what was ever deem- |) 
ed practicable, that it really caused a feeling of || 
own comparative insignificance and helplessness, 
and at the same time, an indescribable feeling of 
the greatness of the Creator in the works of his 
hand.” 





Happiness. 

Every man is happy, no matter what his cir- 
cumstances, who is contented. Happiness does 
not depend so much upon the art of getting much, 
or upon the art of keeping what we get, as upon 








the knowledge of.’"—Com. Adv. 











the art of being contented with what we have. 


every thing that can be imagined, and so height- | 


Musical Catechism. 
1. What is a slur? 
Almost any femark which one singer makes 


about another. 


2. What notes require more time than others ? 
Notes of hand, signed by bankrupt debtors. 

3. What is beating time ? 

Singing so fast that time cannot keep up with 


| you. 


4. What is a rest? 
Going out of the choir to get some refresh- 


ments during sermon time. 


5. What is singing with the understanding ? 

Marking time on the floor with the foot. 

6. What is a staccato movement ? 

Leaving the choir in a huff, because one is dis- 
satisfied with the leader’s requirements. 

7. What is figured base ? 

The scribbling usually found on the blank 
pages of singing books, supposed to be executed, 
usually, during the sermon time. 

8. What is a swell? 

A professor of music who pretends to know 
every thing about the science, while he cannot 
conceal his ignorance. 

9. With what propriety maya clarionet be 
used as an accompaniment to church music? 

With about the same as a tin kettle, beat with 
| a pair of tongs, might be used with an AZolian 
| harp. 

10. What is a Zegato movement ? 

The escape of Santa Anna at Cerro Gordo. 

Lynn News. 





Education in Tennessee. 


The following encouraging statements accom- 
panied by an expression of sound and patriotic 
views in relation to education, are extracted from 
the last annual message of the Governor of Ten- 
nessee : 

“Our Universities and Colleges are, in gen- 
eral, meeting the just expectations of their 
friends. Some new ones have been recently es- 


in a perfectly dietitian column, one side jet | tablished in the state, founded chiefly, if not en- 


_tirely, on the enlightened liberality of individuals, 


sun, sometimes turning off at right angles by which promise soon to rival their older predeces- 


| sors in the diffusion of a sound and wholesome 
| intelligence among the people. Atnong these it 
may not be considered invidious to mention the 
| one at Lebanon, whose rising reputation gives 
fine promises of its future usefulness to the state. 


| ©Qur country academics may also be said, 


awe to steal over us at the consideration of our Hi in general, to be doing well; but besides all 


l these, we must have a full and complete system 

of common or primary schools, dispensing their 
| benefits to all those whose means do not enable 
them to send off their children to distant semi- 
naries of learning.” 





Important. 

It is said, the world is getting worse; but the 
glorious moral movements going forward and just 
commencing are a powerful refutation of such a 
vain notion.— Western Christian Advocate. 
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Improvement in the Telescope. 


A combination of the telescope with the daguer- 
reotype has recently been effected in its applica- 
tion to astronomical purposes by the Royal So- 
ciety of Bohemia.—Professor Doppler says that 
notwithstanding the extreme susceptibility of the 
human eye, it is surpassed many thousand times by 
an iodized silver plate. The physiological research- 
esof Muller and Weber have shown that the diame- 
ter of one of the pupilla of the retina is no more than 
the 1-8000 of an inch. But comparing the suscep- 
tibility of the retina pupille with microscopic ex- 
periments made with Daguerre’s plates a single 
globule of mercury only becomes visible by an 
eight hundred-fold magnifying power microscope, 
and on the space ofa Daguerre plate equal to one 
retina pupille more than 40,000 minute globes 
are to be met with. Each of these is capable of 
producing the image of well defined objects. 
Thence Prof. Doppler argues that Daguerre’s 
plates are 40,000 times more susceptible of im- 
pression thanthe human eye. At the exact point, 
therefore, when the image of a celestial body is 
formed before the object lens of a telescope of con- 
siderable length, an apparatus is to be placed 
where a silver iodized plate can be securely in- 
serted. As the place of the image is the same for 
all celestial objects, a plate of well detined constant 
thickness can be inserted with great accuracy. In 
this way images of the smallest fixed stars can be 
obtained, if the light will be sufficient to affect the 
plates.—As these images will have been magnified 
(through the action of an object lens, say of 110 
inches focal length) to the extent of fourteen times 
their natural appearance, and again magnified 
twelve hundred fold, the angle of vision under 
which they are now to be viewed will have been 
increased more than sixteen thousand-fold.—Sci- 
entific Journal. 





Declension of a Noun. 

In order that a person not acquainted with Latin 
may understand the point of the following anec- 
dote, it is proper to state that a noun in that lan- 
guage has six cases, of which the vocative is used 
in calling. The archbishop is correct, since every 
one knows that a cat is called, not by saying cat, 
cat, but puss, puss: 

The Archbishop of Dublin, who knows as well 
as any one how “desipere in loco,” teased by some 
pedantic grarmmarian, challenged his tormentor to 
decline the commonest noun—“ cat,” for example. | 
The pedant contemptuously proceeded— 


“© Nominative—a cat, or the cat. 
Genitive—of a cat, or, &c. 
Dative—to or for a cat, or, &c. 
Accusative—a cat, or, &c. 
Vocative—O cat!” 


“Wrong,” interrupted the archbishop; “ puss 
is the vocative of cat all through the United King- 
dom, and wherever else the Teutonic dialects are 





How to Live. 
Bryant has written nothing more beautiful 
than this: 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death— 
Then go not, like the galley-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon ; but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach tho grave, 
Like one that draws the drapery of his couch 
Around him, and lies down to pleasant dreame. 





Knowledge is Power. 

Ata meeting that took place the other evening, 
for the purpose of forming a North London Me- 
chanic’s Institution, Mr. Basil Montague, as an 
illustration ofthe maxim that knowledge is power, 
related the following anecdote: He was walking | 


observed a large crowd of people assembled, and 
found it was in consequence of a large mastiff dog 
having the lesser one in his gripe. Several per- 


a few months ago in Portland Place, when he | 


Lafontaine and the Apple. 
| The good Lafontaine was in the habit of eating 
every morning, a baked apple. One day he had 
‘placed one to nal on his mantel-piece, and had 
| gone, meanwhile to his library. One of his friends 
| entered his room, saw the apple and ate it. La. 
| fontaine, in re-entering, not seeng his apple, 
doubted not what had become of it. 
Then he cried with emotion, “ Ah! who has 
| eaten the apple that I put on the mantle?” 
“ It was not me,” replied the other. 
“So much the better, my friend.” 
“ And for what reason ?” 
“ For what reason?” replied Lafontaine, “be. 
_cause I had put arsenic in it to poison the rats.” 
| “Heavens! arsenic! I am poisoned,’ said the 
| other, “ quick, some antidote !” 
“ Be calm, my friend,” said Lafontaine, laugh- 
ing, “it was atrick to which I resorted to discover 
| who had eaten my apple.” 








sons tried by splitting the mastifi’s ear, and by 


| biting and pinching his tail, to make him let go his 


hold, but in vain. At last, a delicate and digni- | 
fied young gentleman came up, and making his 
way through the circle, requested to be allowed to 
separate the dogs. Assent was given, amid jeers 
and laughter, when the dandy slowly drew from 
his pocket a large snuff box, and having taken a 
pinch for himself, inserted his fingers again in the 
box, and withdrawing a larger pinch, deliberately 
applied it to the mastiff’s nose. ‘Ihe snuff ope- 
rated so powerfully on the animal's olfactory 
nerves, that it not only immediately let go its hold, 
but made its escape as fast as it could: ‘Thedandy || 
was loudly checred, upon which he stopped for a 
moment, and said :—** Gentlemen, I have merely 
given you proof that knowledge is power.” 





Socrates and his Pupil. 

A young man who wasa great talker, was sent 
by his parents to. Socrates, to learn the art 
of oratory. On being presented to his tutor, 
the lad spoke a long time without stopping, so that 
Socrates was out of all patience. When the bar- 
gain came to be struck, Socrates asked him double 
price. 

“ Why charge me double ?” said the youth. 

“ Because,” said the orator, “ I must teach you 
two sciences; the one how to hold your tongue, 














and the other how to speak.” 


The latter requires 
as much grace as the former. 





Exaggerations. 
Never to speak in superlatives is a sign of a 
| wise man ; for that way of speaking wounds either 
| truth or prodence, Exaggerations show either 


| 
| 


“the weakness of understanding, or the bad dis- 
| cerning of him that speaks. Excessive praises 
, excite both curiosity and envy; so that, if merit 
| answer not the value that is set upon it, as it gen- 
erally happens, common opinion revolts against 
the imposture, and makes the flatterer and the 





spoken.” —Standard. 


' flattered both ridiculous. 


Pastry and Pale Faces. 

Mr. Eprror:—I was sitting, the other day, in 
_ one of those schools, where a large proportion of 
ithe children “say A, B, and sit on a bench,” 
| when at length the hour for “recess” arrived. 
| Out sallied the “better half” of the school, of 
| course, for recreation,—not so swifily, however, 
| but that many of them had time to seize their 
luncheons, and, long before they left the school- 
room, begin the work of mastication. 

Among the company, as they rushed for the 
door,.I noticed two in particular, whose cases sug- 
_ gest a word or two of comment. One, with her 
| slice of plain, hard bread, seemed comparatively 
| healthy. The other, with her piece of extremely 

light, rich cake, was pale-faced, scrofulous, sickly. 
The first was from a family somewhat indigent; 
the second from a family which, if not rich, gives 
law, in no stinted measure, to the public opinion, 
| not only of the school, but of the whole neigh- 
borhood. 

Now, I do not undertake to say that the pale- 
facedness of the one, or the ruddy appearance of 
the other, depended wholly upon the difference in 
their diet. Far enough from that. The pale- 
faced individual has a bad inheritance, to begin 
with; the other has an inheritance twenty-five 
per cent. more favorable. 

My main object in taking up my pen and re- 
cording the foregoing fact, is to use-it as a text, 
for a few moments. . My sermon shall not be 





long. 

1. It is a misfortune, in all our schools and 
families, to add to the paleness of those faces 
which a scrofulous constitution has already made 
sufficiently pale, by a bad diet ; especially by cake 
or ‘other pastry filled with ginger, rancid butter, 
saleratus, eggs, salt, &c. 

2. It is a still greater misfortune when this 
system of war against the vital energies of a fee- 
ble frame is not only carried on tliree times a 
‘day, but four or five. These girls, of whom ! 
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have been speaking, were both of them over seven 
years of age, and mgeded no luncheons of any 
kind. ‘Three meals a day, at that age, are suffi- 
cient. 

3. The evil is increased when they who lead 
the fashion, in this as well as other things, set an 
example so subversive of human health and hap- 
piness. 

4. What adds to the distress of a benevolent 
heart, in a case like the present, is the considera- 
tion that these parents, who lead the fashion, and 
encourage the community to use pastry, (though 
at the expense of the life and health of their own 
children), often do it in spite of the sober convic- 
tions of their own minds to the contrary. 

Inference.— What hope have we of reform in 
the world in which we live, till they, who know 
the right, begin to have faith enough, either in 
Nature or Nature’s God, to act according to the 
deliberate convictions of their own minds; and 
this not only in the larger matters of human life, 
but also in the smaller ones. 

Common School Journal. 





Geographical Discovery. 

The following letter, from the Montreal Herald, con- 
tains some interesting information in relation to the re- 
sults of an exploring expedition on the Northern shores 
of America. Teachers may read it with advantage to 
their advanced classes in Geography : 

“York Facrory, Hupson’s Bay, 
September 20, 1847. 

“Sir: I have now the honor to acquaint you 
that the expedition which left Churchill under 
my command on the 5th July, 1846, for the pur- 
pose of completing the survey of the northern 
shores of America, reached this place in safety on 
the 6th instant. 


“Having already written you by way of Red 
river, and enclosed an outline of my discoveries, 
I shal! merely mention here that I reached Re- 
pulse bay on the 25th July, last year, and imme- 
diately had a boat taken across land and through 
lakes to the sea west of Melville peninsula. The 
ice here was too closely packed for us to make 
any progress, so that I determined on returning 
to Repulse bay and making preparations for win- 
tering. A stone house was built, measuring 20 
feet by 14, and covered with oilcloths as a roof: 
There being no wood, some moss and a sort of 
heather were collected for fuel; and 162 deer 
were shot before November was ended, when all 
these animals had passed southwards. Our house 
was frequently cold enough, the thermometer be- 
ing sometimes 10 or 20 degrees below zero. 
the 5th of April I started with a party,*and traced 
the coast up to Lord Mayor’s bay of Sir John 
Ross, thus proving that veteran discoverer to be 
correct in his statements. Boothia Feliz is part 
of the American continent. 
pied us until the 5th of May, and we had travelled 
about five hundred and sixty geographical miles. 
I again set out with four chosen men on the 13th 


On }} 


This journey occu: | 


| of the month, (May,) and, after undergoing much 
fatigue and suffering, and some privations, we trac- 
ed the west shore of Melville peninsula to within 
| six or eight miles of the Fury and Hecla strait. 
Wearrived at winter quarters on the 5th of June, 
all in good health end spirits, but much reduced 
in flesh. From this time until the 11th August, 
when the ice broke up, we were all busily occu- 
pied in procuring the means of existence, and in 
making preparations for our homeward voyage. 
We took leave of our dreary home and of our Es- 
| quimaux acquaintances on the 12th August. Our 
| progress southward was much impeded by con- 
trary winds, so that we did not enter Churchill 
| river until the 3ist. We had still eight bags of 
pemican and four hundred weight of flour on hand. 
Being detained here two days, we did not arrive 
at York Factory until late in the evening of the 
6th September, where my sudden appearance 
somewhat surprised my friends, who had not ex- 
| pected to see me so soon. 

| “As [intend going to England by the ship, I 
| shall do myself the honor of addressing you more 
fully from London. 

| With the utmost respect, I remain, sir, your 
most obedient servant, Joun Rag. 

| “Sir George Simpson.” 


TEACHERS BRLBABAG, 
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Find theday of the week opposite the given 
month, and directly beneath, in the column of 
numbers, will be found the day of the month. 
| Thus, Wednesday in October is either the 4th, 
| 11th, 18th, or 25th. 

The above is a convenient Almanac to be fas- 





book. 





“AIPs Well that Ends Well.” 

It was once a universal custom in the Eastern 
States, and the practice is now in vogue to some 
extent, for boys on “ New Year’s Day,” to “fight 
for freedom” —to wit: 

For some unknown reason or other, that day 
was ever held by them as one to be exclusively 
devoted to sport and recreation, and their determi- 
nation invariably was to, if possible, make it such; 
therefore, innumerable plans were always ponder- 








ed o’er for days beforehand by which they might 


tened in the crown ofa hat, or carried in a pocket || 


“shut out” the teacher, so that going home their 
excuse for not attending school could be, that 
“there was no master there, and, of course, there 
would be no school.” 

Preceptor B , of , New Hampshire, 
was a man of much sound sense, and possessed a 
good education, not omitting to make mention of 
his quaint slyness, and cute cunning —an evidence 
of which here follows: 

Being an “old stand by” of a teacher, he had, 
of course, learnt the modus operandi of fastening 
the schoolhouse for “ keeping out the master,” and 
‘one New Year’s morning he concluded to play a 
| little trick upon his pupils unawares. 

Accordingly, about three o’clock A. M, taking 
in his hand a litile tin pail, filled with his break- 
fast, he repaired to the schoolhouse, quietly walk- 
ed in and took his stand in a small sized closet 
that was situated immediately. in the rear of his 
desk. , 

About five o’clock he heard footsteps—some 
seven or eight boys having taken the (supposed) 
precaution to go there at that early hour for fear 
he might forestall them. Entering the house, 
they made preparations for fastening up the build- 
ing, then built on a “roaring fire,” and were hav- 
| ing a right merry time. At about seven o'clock, 
more joined them, and they continued to fiock in 
until the hour of eight, when it was loudly an- 
nounced that the front door would be closed, and 
no others than those that then entered could gain 
admittance. 

They were having, together, a jolly good time 
—calling the Preceptor all sorts of hard names— 
| exulting over their supposed good luck in having 
| reached there first, and got all things so well ar- 
ranged and so on, until, an old timepiece that 
| stood over the closet aforementioned, struck nine 
times—when, out, leisurely walked Preceptor 
B from his hiding place, and called them, 
sternly to order ! 

All were completely thunderstruck. Some 
were for jumping out ofthe windows, others were 
for bursting open the door and making their es- 
cape, but one more “order,” accompanied by a 
tremendous stamp upon the floor, set them fast 
| flying to their various “ posts,” and such a sheep- 
| ish looking lot of countenances as was there dis- 
played, is seldom to be seen, at once, together. 
No reference was made to the matter by the 
‘teacher during the morning—but at noon, he 
calmly remarked, that, seeing they had studied so 
attentively and kept so quiet during the forenoon, 
the rest of the day was at their disposal. 

Wishing them all “a happy New Year,” he 
left the room—having, though, such a significant 
smirk upon his face, that all the boys were fairly 
“ beaten.” 

Yet, so glad were they to come off from the af- 
fair, unharmed, they all declared him to be a 
“ first rate fellow,” and then scattered in every di- 
rection for their respective homes.—American 
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To Correspondents. 


All the questions in No. 2, Vol. 2, were correctly solv- 
ed by W. W., of Georgetown, Henry Oursler and A. G. 
Marshall; their letters arrived too late to be noticed in 
the December number. 

H. L. Evans answered the Ist, 2d, and 3d questions 
of No. 2, Vol. 2. P 

John Kelly sent a correct mathematical solution to 
question 4th in the same number. He observes that 
the question is a very old one. His remark is correct, 
it was, however, new to the majority of our readers. 

The question of D. N. Morrison is a good geometrical 
puzzle, but is notsuituble for the majority of our readers. 


Mr. M. R. B., of Holmes Co., Ohio, is informed that |) 


his article is received, and that we are gratified with the 
opinions therein expressed. He will find the short rule, 
to which he refers, for dividing by nine, or any number 
consisting of nines, in Ray's Arithmetical Key, page 235. 


however, not mathematical, and therefore not suited to 


our pages. As no similar question, so far as we know, 


is contained in any treatise on Algebra now in common || quantity of rain being 46 inches. 


use, it will receive a place iu Ray’s ALGrsra, a new ele- 
mentary werk, which wlll appear sometime during the 
ensuing summer. 

We have also disposed of the questions of C. H. W., 
of Decatur, Wisconsin, and J. F. P., of Wilmington, in 
a similar manner. 





Dr. Lord’s Chart of Elementary Sounds. 
Within a few years increased attention has been given 
to the consideration of the elementary sounds of our 
language. 


It is asubject of great importance in a good 
education. 


What would be thought of a person teach- || 


| Snow. 


| 
} 


| 
| 
| 


| contain many cases of the loss of human life;—innu- 


ges of water to an extent without a parallel in the his- 
tory of the West. If the various accounts of the disas- 
ters and losses, published in the different newspapers, 
were collected together, they would furnish materials | 
for alarge volume. These details would be found to | 


merable instances of suffering through almost every | 


shade of want, privation, and destitution;—and loss of | 


| driven out from their comfortable homes, were left, 
| without even a shelter, to wander on the hills through 
| a snow nearly two feet in depth. 


| ticulars of this extraordinary flood, but merely to refer | 


property, including bridges, houses, grain, domestic ani- 
mals, &c. In many cases the accumulated labors of years 
were at once swept away, while the owners, suddenly 





It is not our purpose, however, to chronicle the par- 


to some of the circumstances attending it. 

The past year, commencing with December, 1846, 
was characterized by an unusual amount of rain and | 
From the meteorological register, kept in this 


| 
| 
| 


| city, at the Woodward College, it appears that, with the | 


in 1847, the whole amount of rain was 6614 inches, be- 
| ing about one-half more than the annual average. 


much greater than usual, but the amount of evapora- 
| tion from the surface of the earth was less; these causes | 





ing or studying arithmetic, who did not know the num- 
ber of the digits, their forms, power, &c.? Now, what | 
these are to arithmetic, the elementary sounds are to | 
the proper study of the English language. They should | 
be rendered as familiar to the mind and the ear of each 
pupil as the figures in the arithmetic are to the eye. 
For this purpose the chart of Dr. Lord is a most excel- 
lent contrivance. It is the production of an experienced 
and practical teacher, and is well worthy of the attention 
of every instructor. The price, in the cheapest form, is 
only ten cents. It is published in Colambus, and may 
be had by applying to Dr. Lord. 


| 





Our last Number—Delay. 


The December number of our paper was just out of | 
press when it became evident that we were likely to be 
visited with a flood. The preparations necessary to meet 
this event prevented us from mailing the paper at the 
time it would otherwise have been attended to. On the 
14th of December the water entered our buildings, where 
it remained nearly a week, causing considerable loss and 
much inconvenience, with an entire suspension of all 
our ordinary business. In the confusion and bustle in- 
cident to removing books, papers, &c., it is quite likely 
that we may have lost or mislaid some of the communica- 
tions intended for this paper. Should any of our cor- 
respondents find their communications overlooked or 
apparently neglected, they may place it to the account 
of the flood. 





The recent Flood. 


During the past month a large portion of the western 
country, particularly that part drained by the Ohio 
river and its tributaries, has been subjected to the rava- 








| the streams to an extraordinary height. 


| There are 100 rods of wall to build and 100 dollars to 
| be paid for building it; two men are to build it and to 
have 50 dollars each. One commences at one end and 
the other at the other end to build, and build till they 
| meet each other. How many rods must each one build, 
one having six, and the other ten shillings a rod?” 


| 


_ exception of the months of April, May and August, each | 
The question of D. H. J., of Enon, isa good one. Itis, || 


month had a much larger proportion of rain than the | 
monthly average deduced from the observations of twelve 
years, from 1835 to 1846, inclusive, the mean annual 


From the Ist of Decomber, 1846, to the same period 


So 
far as we can learn, the same extraordinary quantity has | 
been general throughout the west. 


The quantity of rain during the summer was not only 





combined to render the soil unusually damp, and satu- 
rated with water to a great depth as early in the fall as | 
the beginning of October. During this month the rains 
were still heavier than usual, amounting to nearly ten | 
inches in perpendicular depth. The month of Novem- | 
ber following was also wetter than usual; while from | 
the first to the fifteenth of December, the amount of | 
rain and melted snow exceeded six inches in depth. | 
From what we have heard, we suppose that there was 
even a greater quantity than this on the head waters of | 
the Ohio. : 


This vast sheet of water, more than six inches in 
depth, end covering a surface of more than seventy | 
thousand square miles in extent, falling upon the earth, 
already in a state of saturation, passed off as if it had | 
fallen upon an impenetrable surface, and thus swelled | 


At the memorable flood of 1832, the entire surface | 
drained by the Ohio, was frozen to a considerable depth, 
and covered with a deep snow. * On this a heavy rain 
fell suddenly, melting the snow rapidly, while the whole | 
fluid thus formed, not being absorbed by the ground, 
passed off rapidly into the streams, and swelled the river 
to an unusaul height. The saturated condition of the | 
earth previous to the recent flood, operated in the same 
manner as the frozen surface in 1832, while the general 
and heavy rains in both cases produced similar effects. 





A False Question. 


A letter from J. G. L., Painesville, contains the fol- 
lowing question, about which he requests an opinion : 


Every such question should have written across it 














the endorsement which a grand jury places upon a false 
bill, namely, ignoramus. 

Questions of this charactell! however, are sometimes 
proposed as a quiz for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the person to whom they are presented, is ca- 
pable of determining whether they are true or false. 

It is obvious that the above question contains incom- 
patible conditions. Fifty dollars are equal to 300 shil- 
lings (reckoning 6 shillings to the dollar) and, for this, 
one-of the individuals would build 50 rods and the other 
30 rods. The sum of these is 80 rods; hence if we re- 
gard the last conditions as established, the question 
should have read; ** There are 80 rods of wall to build,” 
&c. Orif the hundred rods is regarded as one of the 
established conditions, then some other number in the 
question must be varied so as to correspond thereto. 
When the question is so altered as to become a proper 
one, it is so simple as to be unworthy of notice. 

The preceding question brings to our recollection an- 
other. Cincinnati is known, far and near, asa great 
pork market; hence, any thing relating to hogs pos- 
sesses with certain individuals, a peculiar interest. ‘Toa 
gentleman engaged in the pork business, the following 
question was proposed : 

‘How many hogs must be killed each day so as to 
kill 300 in 7 days, and yet kill a different and an odd 
number each day?” This question is, briefly, what 7 
different odd numbers make 300? 

Now every arithmetician knows that the sum of an 
even number of odd numbers is an even number, and 
that the sum of an odd number of odd numbers, is al- 
ways an odd number. But 7 isan odd number, there- 
fore, the sum of any 7 odd numbers is an odd number; 
and since 300 is an even number, it is impossible that 
the sum of any 7 odd numbers whatever, can be equal 


|| to it. 


The individual, however, to whom the question was 
proposed, knew more about pigs than arithmetic, and 
made repeated efforts during a period of three weeks, to 
find seven different odd numbers whose sum should be 
exactly 300. During his efforts, when inquired of as to 
his success, his reply was, that he had no doubt of finally 
succeeding, for he frequently came within one of it! 
This is no fiction. ‘The person with whom it occurred 
was of high respectability, and possessed at least or- 
dinary information on most subjects. 





A great Comet expected. 

In the last number of the Sidereal Messenger, we 
find an extract from the monthly notices of the Royal 
Astronomical Society of Great Fritain, in which it is 
stated, that there is a strong probability that the great 
comet which appeared A. D. 1264 and again in 1556, 
will return in 1848. According to the calculations of 
Mr. Hind, it wili be nearest to the earth, and conse- 
quently the most brilliant, about the Ist of February. 
At this time its right ascension will be about 260 de- 
grees, and declination 15 degrees south. Hence, it will 
be found in the constellation Serpens, about 18 degrees 
northeast of the star Antares, and will rise at Cincin- 
nati at about a quarter past 3 in the morning, and at 
a point in the horizon about 20 degrees south of east. 
As the sun does not rise at that period until about 7, 
there will be a good.opportunity of seeing it early in the 
morning. Mr. Hind is well known as one of the best 
practical astronomers and ablest mathematicians now 
living; and the fact that he expects its return, and has 
made computations to determine its place in the heavens, 
warrants us in calling the attention of our readers 
to it. 





Aspects of the Heavens.—No. 2. 


Should the weather in January prove of the same 
character with the greater portion of that in November 
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| 
and December, the opportunity of seeing the stars will 


be so rare as to render any attempt to describe them of i| 
pcan nage, eating dae tee one ne Question 1st. A merchant bought 60 barrels of flour 
nights will not be so few and far between as they have || p ah g : . ’ 
been recently. In this expectation I present such of | of which he sold 20 barrels so as to gain a certain rate 
the readers of the School Friend as may be interested || per cant. 


in Astronomy, with a few more notes. 


Solutions to the Arithmetical Questions in the 
School Friend, No. 3, Vol. 3. 


He then sold 15 barrels so as to gain twice as 
| much per cent., and the remaining 25 barrels so as to 


: : || gain three times as much per cent. as on the first lot. 
I suppose the period of observation to be January | He then found that he had cleared just 20 per cent. on 
Sty, FEM, Cho bone, © i Che evqning, apd the et- | the whole. Required the rate per cent. at which the 
Cie es et Coeeases |, respective lots were sold. 
A few degrees of latitude, however, will make but lit- 


tle difference in the appearances; while the difference of | 
longitude on the same parallel of latitude, will make no 
difference whatever in the appearances for the same 
hour at different places. Thus, when it is 6 o’clock at 
any place, either due east or due west of Cincinnati, the 
stars, horizon, &c. have the same appearance as at this 
city. - It is true, however, that at the same absolute 
instant of time the appearances are different; but every 
reader, acquainted in the least with astronomy, knows 
that when the longitude of two places is different, their 
hours are also different. 


Since the publication of my first article, Mars became 


| the same rate as 1; also that ,5; of the whole at 
‘three times the same rateas 1 
|| same as 14 
Hence } with 4 and 14 of the whole, at the same 


Solution by Analuo. It is readily seen that 4 


| of the whole was sold so as to gain a certain rate 


per cent.; 3 of the whole so as to gain twice that 


| rate, and ,5, so as to gain three times that rate 
It is also plain that } of the whole, at twice the |) 
rate of 1, would gain the same as } of the whole at | 
" | 


would gain the 


3? 


1z 


3° 


| rate as 2, will’ give the same gain ag 20 per cent. 


Arithmetical Question for the School Friend 
No. 4, Vol. 2. 


BY A. G. MARSHALL. 

Required to divide two thousand dollars into 
'three such parts that, at 6 per cent., simple in. 
‘terest, they will amount to the same sum in three, 


| seven and ten years respectively. 





Address to Pupils. 

The following article contains the principal portion 
| of an address to the Schools of New Hampshire, by 
| Charles B. Haddock, Commissioner of Common Schools 

in that State. The excellent sentiments which it con- 
| tains are alike applicable to the youth in every section 
of our country, and we recommend teachers to read it 
to their pupils at least two or three times during the 
present Winter. 

My Youne Frienps :—It would give me true 
happiness to see you all, and to converse with you 
upon the subject of your education. A very large 
sum of money is expended, every year, for the in- 
| struction of youth; many of our most intelligent 


stationary and is again moving eastward among the | ofthe whole. From this it follows that 4 with } 
stars, though it is still in the constellation Aries. At | nd Ys of the same rate as 1 will equal 20. But 
the same hour in the evening it is now more elevated || anal h ery: lto a4 

above the horizon, being due south before 7 o’clock. || 3 ” . . io 13 “ to 73 
This is owing to the sun’s motion eastward among the | required rate of 4 is equal to 20. 


Hence 24 of the 
Dividing 20 by 


of the whole at the same rate as 1 | 
1} 
| 
| 
| 


stars, being much more rapid than that of the planet; in 
fact, the sun will overtake the planet October 16th, 


when it will be hid in his rays, after which it will again || 


increase in brilliancy until December 17th, 1849, the 
period of its next opposition to the sun. 

At6P. M. we notice a little north of east and about 
one-fourth (24°) of the distance from the horizon to 


the zenith, a very brilliant star, which has, doubtless, for 


some time, attracted the attention of the most careless 
observer. This is the planet Jupiter, the largest and 
one of the most interesting of the planets. It will bein 
opposition to the sun on the 6th of January, at which 


time it appears most brilliant; though, during December | 
and January, it changes so little that the variation can || 


only be detected by good instruments. 


From January 6th to July 24th, it will continue to 
diminish in brightness, when it will be, what is termed 
in conjunction with the sun. It will again increase in 
brightness until February 5th, 1849, though at that pe- 
riod it will not be so bright as in 1848, its apparent 
diameter as seen from the earth, not being so great as 
in 1848 by seven-tenths of a second,—the greatest appa- 
rent diameter in 1848 being 21, 9 seconds, and in 1849 
21,2 seconds. The next opposition and period of great- 
est brilliancy, will occur March 8th, 1850, at which time 
the apparent diameter, as seen from the earth, is just 1 
second less than in 1848. Teachers may find it a mat- 
ter of some interest to their pupils studying astronomy, 
to explain the cause of this variation. The limits of a 
short article, like the present, renders such an explana- 
tion inadmissible here. 


A little east of north from the planet, we notice the || 


two bright stars, Castor and Pollux, in the head of the 
constellation Gemini. Of these, Pollux is nearest to 
the horizon. Jupiter is about ten degrees distant from 
Pollux and eleven degrees from Castor. These stars 


are about four degrees asunder. For ages they have | 


borne their present names. Pollux which lies nearer to 
the ecliptic than Castor, is one of the stars from which 
the Moon’s distance is given in the National Almanac. 
South of the planet lies a bright region of the heavens 
which I had intended to notice in this article, but it is 
already too long. It will form the subject of the next 
article, Y. 


December 25th, 1847. 


| 
} duct is 93; hence 20 barrels sold at 93 per cent. 
|| gain; 15 barrels at 93 2=191 per cent. gain; 
and 25 barrels at 92 x3=284 per cent. gain. 
Question 2d. Three men, A, B, and C, en- 
|| gage to do a piece of work for which they are to 
| receive $45; each man to be paid according to 
| his ability to work. A and B can do the work 
| in 12 days; A and C in 8 days; and B and C in 
| 6 days. Now they all work together, what part 
|, of the money should each one receive? 


| Solution by L. L. Cartee. It is easily seen 
| that A and B do ¥,, Aand C1, and B andC 2 
of the work in one day. The sum of these is 
|| #, the half of which is ,°, the part of the work 
| done by all three in one day. Hence ,%; minus 
} is equal to 25, the part done by A in one day. 
| Ina similar manner we find that B does 2,, and 
C #; in oneday. Then, as the sum of these frac- 
| tions is to each respectively, so is $45 to each 
|| one’s share of it. We thus find A’s share is $5, 
|| B’s $15, and C’s $25. 
| Question 3d. (Not arithmetical.) How can 
|| four apple trees be planted, so that the distance 
| from any one to every other shall be equal ? 
Solution by W. R. Saurin. The four trees 
| must be so planted as to stand at the four corners 
of a tetredron; this will be accomplished by 
planting three of them at the vertices of an equi- 
_ lateral triangle; then raising a mound between 
| these and planting the fourth tree upon it at the 
| same distance from each of the other three that 
| they are from each other. 

All the questions were correctly solved. by 
| Analus, L. L. Cartee, W. R. Saurin, and W. of 
Georgetown. 


The letter of W. was not received in time to be 
used in selecting solutions. 





25, and multiplying the quotient by 12, the pro- | 


|| and virtuous citizens are engaged in the business 
|| of teaching; and the parents and friends of the 
‘young in nearly every state in the Union, are 
| feeling a lively interest in their improvment. ‘The 
newspapers now speak of the subject oftener and 
with a more hearty zeal than ever before. And 
all good men and true patriots begin to see, that 
nothing is more worthy of the general attention 
and encouragement of our people, than the edu- 
cation of their own children. 

My object is to give you some advice ; to induce 
you todo what you can, yourselves, to make the 
instruction given you, this winter, of important and 
lasting use to you all. ) 


1} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Do not forget that something depends on you. 
The best master in the world, and the best school 
house will not, altogether, rorcz you to be wise 
and good. If you choose t» be ignorant and 
vicious, in spite of instruction, not much can be 
done for you. If you intend to learn, and really 
|| wish and strive to improve, you may help to keep 
| a first-rate school. It depends as much upon the 
| scholars as it does upon the teacher, whether the 
| school shall be good or bad. And every boy and 
| every girl should go to school every morning 
| with the feeling that they have, each, a part to 
| perform, a duty to do that day, in keeping the 
| school; and that, if it be not a quiet, useful, happy 
| day to all, the fault may be partly their own. 
| Did you ever think that you have Durres? 
That your duties are just as binding, and just as 
| pean to you, as the dutics of a man are to 
| hiin? ‘That, within your sphere, as a child, even 
the youngest of you, is as really responsible to 
God, as you ever will be? 


He does not, indeed, 
require you to fill the place of a man or a woman; 
but He does require you to fill the place ofa child 
—to do every thing that belongs to a child, as 
| perfectly and as conscientiously, as you should do 
the duties of manhood, when you grow up. It is 
a great mistake to suppose that the faults of the 
young are of little consequence, because they do 
not much affect the world. And grown-up people 
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sometimes very unwisely talk of the follies and 
even the vices of their childhood—their mean 
tricks, their sly, mischievous, wicked practices, as 
“ harmless sport,” “ innocent fun,” “ sowing their 
wild oats;” or at worst, as indiscretions, which 
time has corrected. It may be, that time will 
correct the worst faults of youth; but it does not 
always; it does not often; it more frequently con- 
firms and increases them. They that sow wild 
oats, must expect to reap wild oats. “The child 
is father of the man.” This being always about 
to live as we should is a great delusion; he that 
is actually doing wrong now has no reason to 
expect that he ever will do right. The idle, vulgar, 
false, cruel, wicked boy is on the way to a useless, 
vicious manhood, and a miserable age. How can 
you hope to escape ruin, when you follow a path 
that leads nowhere else. 

A virtuous boy! a faultless child! of gentle 
manners, of pure words, of a soft voice, of a sweet 
spirit, studious to know, and faithful to do, open, 
generous, just—is anything so beautiful ?—so full 
of promise ?—the very bud and flower—the fra- 
grant spring of life. 

To the older scholars let me say, place your 
mark high. Do not doubt, that a substantial, 
thorough education, sufficient for all the ordinary 
pursuits of life, may be acquired in the district 
school. You need not be all winter in getting to 
the Rule of Three, and then go over the same 
ground again another year. You may finish 
Arithmetic, and obtain a respectable knowledge 
of Geography, Grammar, Algebra, Geometry 
and Physiology, without leaving the common 
school; may become good readers, writers, and 
accountants, and may acquaint yourselves with the 
Constitution of your country, and the laws of your 
moral being. 

The love of study can be created; it will come, 
infallibly, with diligence and patience. And then 
how easy, how natural, how delightful, it becomes 
to learn. 

But there are somethings, which you must not 
do, if you mean to be true scholars. You must 
not spend your leisure hours about taverns, or 
stores, or shops; you must not waste the long and 
fruitful evening in noisy, vulgar plays in the streets, 
with the profane, the dissolute, the reckless; 
ealling after strangers and annoying peaceable 
citizens. 

You must not be ashamed to be polite. A coarse, 
gross, rude address never expresses a delicate, 
thoughtful, regulated mid. You must not be 
afraid to be right. Boys are often tempted to 
show their courage by ridiculing merit. ‘They 
sometimes think it mean to be afraid of offending 
their parents, or their teacher, or God himself. 
Remember that true spirit consists in following 
the dictates of a noble nature ; and that he is the 


real coward, who can be shamed out of his prin- 
ciples. 


You must not find your best pleasures away 
[am always afraid of a 


from your own homes. 




















boy who beginsto be uneasy at home. Whenthe 
presence of your parents and your sisters puts a 
restrai.t upon you, and you feel shy of them, be 
sure all is not right. An uncorrupted, unperverted 
child is nowhere so happy as at home. Never 
suffer yourself to lose, never allow any body to 
taint in your bosom the fond and kindly affections; 
that grow up and shed their odors around the 
family fireside. 

You must not take pleasure in inflicting pain. 
[t is the spirit of the Devil. 

You must not imagine that you and your teacher 
have different interests. He labors for you; he 
lives for you. His interest is in your welfare. 
His honor is in your progress; his happiness in 
your highest good. If you could disturb his plans 
and hinder his success, you would triumph in your 
own defeat. 

You must not tempt others to do wrong. It is 
enough to lose advantages for oneself; to fuil of 
the ends of all education. Tobe the occasion of 
misleading and injuring another—to set about 
corrupting an innocent mind—to lure a guileless, 
confiding child from the path of purity—to 
estrange an affectionate nature from the love of 
truth and the sacred endearments of home—there 
is deep, deep guilt in this unnatural, malignant in- 
fluence. 

To you all let me say, be punctual. If a scholar 


is late, the whole school is disturbed; his own |, 


progress is interrupted; the order of the day is 
interfered with, and, what is worse than all, a 
habit of punctuality is not formed, a habit essen- 
tial to the success and happiness of life. A trrrLe 
TOO LATE is a fit motto to be inscribed upori the 
tombstones of half the unfortunate in the business 
of this world, and of more than half who fail of 
the happiness of the future. 

Take pains to comply exactly with the regu- 
lations of the school. Do not take for granted, 
that what is required is unreasonable. Confide 
in the teacher ; respect the opinions he has delibe. 
rately formed ; suffer him to rule within the sphere 
of his duty. 


Be not in hasteto advance. Cultivate carefully 
the ground you go over ; be sire you obtain distinct, 
clear ideas; and dwell upon a thing till you master 
it. Then, and not till then, you may safely ad- 
vance. Let others be in this class or that, upon 


this or the other study, using such and such books, || 


it matters not to you; if you are not prepared for 


them, they are not in the class, or the study, or the || 
books for you; to be put into them would only || 
|| embarrass or confuse you, and tend to defeat the 


best objects of a good education. 

For next to not knowing anything, and I have 
thought, sometimes, worse than not knowing any- 
thing, is the crude half knowledge of persons who 
have been urged forward faster than they are 
qualified to go. Carrying a burden too big for 
one’s legs may make him a cripple all his days. 

Don’t whisper, don’t whisper. 
boy, one careless girl may, by this one mis- 








One thoughtless || 





| chievous habit, disturb a whole school. Learn 
/to study without buzzing; to think without 
/moving the lips. It is easy after a little practice, 
| Indeed, to be able to be still is almost a virtue, it 
| is so necessary to order. Certainly, itis one of the 
| graces. A boy who can sit still, and stand still, 
| without twisting and wriggling, or fumbling in 
his pockets, or drumming with his feet or his 
fingers, has made a good deal of an acquisition. 
He can move with ease, and speak with com- 
posure. He can appear in a room full of com- 
pany without feeling embarrassed, and rise or sit 
down without awkwardness. 

Never make light ofa serious subject, nor 
trifle with the misfortunes of a fellow creature. 

Never sneer at a tender consciénce, nor laugh 
at the scruples ér the weaknesses of a pious heart. 
Contempt for principle is an affectation; nobody 
really feels it; and simple goodness is too rare not 
to be prized and cherished wherever it appears. 

Do not think that, in this long letter, I am 
trying to persuade you to put on the soberness and 
gravity of age, while you are yet children. [ 
know all about the vivacity, the sprightliness, the 
buoyancy of youth; and I love them. I would 
, not have ‘a child,” 





} Whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsire, 
Cut in Alabaster. ”’ 
| But spirit, gayety even, is not vice; freedom is 
not folly ; your presence may be all cheerfulness, 
| your life all sunshine; and yet not an impure or 
unkind word may escape your lips, not an ungentle 
| action mar your example, nor a guilty passion 
| corrode your bosom. 

In a few years you will all be men and women. 
It may seem to you many years, but they will be 
few and short, very, very short. And then you 
will look back, as we do now, to your school days. 
Many pleasant thoughts will these days bring 
with them. I should be pleased to know that 
anything I am now saying to you will be remem- 
bered then; and still more pleased to know that 
anything I say is to make one of you wiser, happier, 
better. It will be worth a great deal of labor, if 
that labor only renders you better sons and 
daughters, kinder brothers and sisters, truer friends, 
_ nobler patriots, more virtuous, more devoted, more 
| faithful servants of our blessed Savior. 
Your friend, &c., 


| 
| 
| CHARLES B. HADDOCK, 











| For the School Friend. 

| The Principles of Reading. 

| What are they? how many are there? and 
| what is the order in which they come? But 
what do I mean by principles? 1 mean truths, 
/ elements. No person can read well without 
| knowing certain principles, truths, and obeying 
them. I will enumerate the principles of read- 
| ing in their regular order. 

Ist. You must stand or sit erect, holding the 
ad up, and throwing the shoulders a little back. 
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Hold the book at an angle of 45 degrees, and so 
that the hearer in front of you can see the whole 
of your face. 

2d. You must read sufficiently loud. 

3d. You must read with all possible distinct” 
ness. 

Ath. You must give the proper pauses. 

5th. You must give the proper inflections. 

6th. You must give the proper emphasis. 

7th. You must read with a proper tone. 

8th. You must make appropriate gestures. 

A thorough knowledge of these principles, con- 
stitutes a thorough knowledge of the science of 
reading. Science and truth are synonymous 
terms. The art of reading is simply the act of 
obedience to these principles. 

If the first principle is not observed, the others 
cannot be. You will not read with ease to your- 
self, nor with satisfaction to the hearer. There- 
fore, this principle is the first. 

If the second principle is not observed, an ob- 
servance of the others is of no use. There may 
be noise enough—there may be not enough— 
and there may be too much. But if there is not 
enough, how can the sixth, and the seventh prin- 
ciple, be observed ? 

If the third principle is not observed, what is 
the reading worth? I mean by distinctness, 
speaking clearly, fully, and properly, the begin- 
ning, middle, and end of a word. ‘The effect of 
observing the second principle, depends on the ef- 
fect of observing the first; and the effect of ob- 
serving the third, depends on the effect of observ- 
ing the second. It is utterly impossible for any 
one to read too distinctly. 

The fourth principle comes next, because if it 
is not observed, the fifth, and the sixth, cannot be. 
This principle has an immediate connection with 
the third; and the fifth, and the sixth, directly de- 
pend on it. 

The fifth principle comes next, because of its 
dependence on the fourth, and its independence of 
the sixth. An inflection may be given without 
emphasis, but emphasis cannot be given without 
an inflection. 


The sixth principle comes next, because of its 
dependence on the fourth and the fifth. 

The seventh principle comes next, because of 
its remote connection with all that precede it, ex- 
cept the second. 

The eighth principle comes next and last, be- 
cause its connection is more remote than the 
seventh. 

The one most easily 4earned and obeyed, I 
have placed first; the one most difficult, last, 
From the first to the last, there is a regular gra- 
dation. I think this is a strong proof that I have 
correctly arranged them. 

The voice is modulated in three ways: first, in 
pitch ; second, in quantity; and third, in quality. 
Quantity is embraced in the second principle; 


pitch and quality, in the seventh. Accent is em- | 





braced in the third; time, in the third, fourth, 
and seventh. 

You may make a boy obey the first, second, 
third, fourth, and fifth, without a great deal of 
trouble. The difficulty in regard to the others, 
consists in the want of excitement. If the spirit 
of the picce burns in his bosom with that inten- 
sity that it should, he will obey the last three 
principles. "You may tell the boy what empha- 
sis is, what words should be emphasised, but 
rules cannot point out the words.. And if they 
could, he would read them in a soulless manner. 
The true expression of a piece depends first, on 
fully understanding, comprehending, the mean- 
ing of the author; secondly, on intensely feeling 
the spirit of the piece. I shall be pleased, if some 
one will furnish an article for the School Friend, 
respecting the best method of infusing this spirit 
into the bosom. A. B. 

Newport, Ky., October, 1847. 





The Honest Boy, or the Shilling ang Guinea. 


Some time ago the Duke of Buccleugh, in one 
of his walks, purchased a cow from a person in 
the neighborhood of Dalkeith, and left orders to 
send it to his palace the following morning; ac- 
cording to agreement, the cow was sent, and the 
Duke happened to be in dishabille, and, walking 
in the avenue, espied a little fellow ineffectually 
attempting to drive the animal forward to its des- 
tination. The boy, not knowing the Duke, 
bawled out to him: 

“Flimum, come here and gie’s a han’ wi’ this 
beast.” 

The Duke saw the mistake, and determined on 
having a joke with the little fellow—pretending, 
therefore, not to understand him, the Duke walk- 
ed on slowly, the boy still craving his assistance ; 
at last he cries, in a tone of apparent distress, 

“ Come here, mun, an’ help us, an’ sure as ony 
thing I'll give you half I get!” 

This last solicitation had the desired effect. 
The Duke went and lent him a helping hand. 

“ And now,” said the Duke, as they trudged 
along, “ how much do you think ye’ll get for this 
job?” 

“Oh, dinna ken,” said the boy, “but I’m sure 
o’ something, for the folks up by at the house are 
good to a’ bodies.” 

As they approached the house, the Duke dart- 
ed from the boy and entered by a different way. 
He called a servant, and put a sovereign into his 
hand, saying, “give that to the boy that has 
brought the cow.” The Duke returned to the 
avenue, and was soon rejoined by the boy. 

“Well, how much did you get?” said the 
Duke. ; 

“A shilling,” said the boy, “and there’s the 
half o’ it t’ye.” 

“But you surely got more than a shilling,” 
said the Duke. 


“ No,” said the boy, with the utmost earnest- 








ness, “as sure’s death that’s a’ I got—an’ d’ye 
not think it’s a plenty ?” 

“TI do not,’ said the Duke: “there must be 
some mistake, and as I am acquainted with the 
Duke, if you return I think I'll get you more.” 

The boy consented —back they went—the 
Duke rang the bell, and ordered all the servants 
to be assembled. 

“ Now,” said the Duke to the boy, “ point me 
out the person that gave you the shilling.” 

“Tt was that chap there with the apron,” point- 
ing to the butler. 

The delinquent confessed, fell on his knees, 
and attempted an apology; but the Duke inter- 
rupted him, indignantly ordered him to give the 
boy the sovereign, and quit his service instantly. 

“You have lost,” said the Duke, “your money, 
your situation, and your character, by your co- 
vetousness; learn, henceforth, that honesty is the 
best policy.” 

The boy by this time recognised his assistant 
in the person of the Duke, and the Duke was so 
delighted with the sterling worth and honesty of 
the boy, that he ordered him to be sent to school, 
kept there, and provided for at his own expense. 

Anon. 


~~ 
2e 





From the District School Journal. 
School Punishments. 
BY REV. R. MORRIS. 

I incur the risk of being charged with tedious- 
ness in taking so trite a subject as this. Yet it is 
none the less important because common, nor do 
I believe that, in the South at least, it is any the 
better understood because so often considered. 
From much observation I am induced to think 
that our teachers usually have but one limit to 
their fancy in punishment, viz. dread of the pa- 
rents’ anger or loss of the scholar. If [ am right 
then, the profession needs more light on this sub- 
ject; and, although it is customary to go to the 
East in search of it, yet a stray beam straggling 
back from the West may not be unacceptable. 
To those who would pass over the subject because 
too stale, I answer with my testy friend who, be- 
ing complained of because he preached repent- 
ance four times a month, replied that when his 
hearers sincerely repented he would give them 
something else. 

The excellent publications announced in every 
number of the District School Journal, wherein 
is contained theory and system in abundance, will 
not leave room for me to offer any thing theoreti- 
cal. Buta brief account of my own experience 
in the way of school punishments is such a prac- 
tical thing that I shall hope it will be received. 

In commencing schools in the South, many 
years ago, I adopted the easy mode of flogging 
pupils into obedience. I whipped often, and 1 
whipped severely. I whipped whenever it was 
needed, and as I was complimented with more 
than an average number of hard cases (something 





of a penitentiary keeper as I was,) I, of course, 
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found it needed about all the time. So regular 
had the flogging duty become that it was difficult 
to tell which got the most hardened to it, teacher 


or pupils, and a hardened set they were as ever | 


Yet did 
My con- 
science did not then and does not now accuse me 
of ever having struck a blow without much pro- 
vocation and a scttled purpose. 

The fact is, however, that I had settled down to 
rule my school by the stern hand of power, and 


set heads together to outwit a teacher. 
not feel that I was acting unjustly. 


1 found the discipline was taking all my time. | 
The necessary inquiries, the punishment and ac- || 
companiments, all recurring so often, absorbed so | 
much of my eight hours of daily duty that [ could } 
not attend enough to ‘/eaching, and I saw at last | 


that I was wrong. 


I had spoiled my “peck of 


eycs” in learning it, but I became satisfied at last | 


that one reason why so little was learned in our 
Mississippi schools might be that the duties of gov- 
ernment were mismanaged. 


At any rate I resolved upon a differeat course, | 


and the plan was this. 


School Journals, and had never seen a practical | 
work for teachers; those around me all pursued | 


the hickory system, and knew no other, so I had 
to originate. 


usually required to take classes through different | 
branches, so long for Chemistry, so long for Al- || 
gebra, so long for the Latin Grammar, &e., and | 
I proposed to myself that if I‘could frame a sys- || 


tem of school government which would permit 
me to carry them through in considerably less 
time, I would adopt it. 
Every body said that fear must be made the foun- 
dation of school discipline, or the whole concern 
would blow over, the first gale. 
ly that it might be so, but was bold enough to try 
an experiment of another kind. 
kinds of punishmen:, as follows: 1. A detention 
at recess of ten minutes. 2. Detention of twenty 
minutes. 3. Detention of one hour. 4. Of a 
whole Saturday. 5. Awhipping. 6, Expulsion 
from the Institution. 

The novelty of the plan was its first recom- 
mendation. My pupils thought it much easier to 
sit still a few minutes quietly at their books than 
to dance about with pain, and for a while it con- 
troled them well. 
fast, until there was danger of losing their effect 

To my first plan I then added that of reading 
aloud the number and occasion of those punish- 
ments to audiences upon public days. This was 
a great improvement, and although it took me 
several years to carry out the scheme to its full 
extent, yet it bas now superseded the necessity of 
corporeal punishment in my school. If this were 


all that I have gained, the plan would well repay 
me, but the improvement in the progress of my 
I now perform as much 
work, going over as much ground, and that, too 
more thoroughly, in three months as I formerly did 
The records of this school show the fol- 


classes is most striking. 


in five. 





In those days I took no | 


I first counted the time which I had || 


But what should it be? | 


I doubted huge- |) 


I established six | 


But recesses accumulated too || 


lowing list of prnishments for the session ending 


males. 


No. 4, there was 1, and none of the other kinds. 
length than I intended, and will conclude with the | 
single wish that others may banish the rod as ad- | 
vantageously as the writer. | 
Mount Sylvan Academy, Miss., Oct., 1847. | 

° | 

| 





Inpranapouis, Dec. 13, 1847. 
| To the Editors of the School Friend— 


tion of popular education, as expressed in the res- 
olutions of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of this State, of the 8th and 9th of January, 
1847, met, in pursuance of adjournment, in the 
Hall of the House of Representative, on Wednes- 

day evening, December &th, and adopted a Con- 
stitution for “Tue Epvcarion Socrery oF THE 
SravTe or, Iwprana.” 


to the provisions of the constitution:— 
President—Hon. Isaac Biacxrorp. 
Vice Presidents.—Rerv. E. R. Ames, 
“« =P. D. Gurtey, 
« TT. R. Crigsey. 


Recording Secretary—A. G. Porter. 





Treasurer.—H. P. Copury. 

I herewith transmit a copy of the Constitution, 
and respectfully request its publication in the 
“School Friend.” Yours 

JOHN. B. DILLON, 
Cor. Sec. 
| Constitution of the Education Society of the 
State of Indiana. 
|| This convention shall become, and be perpetu- 


| ETY oF THE STATE OF INDIANA.” 


| 
| 


June 10, 1847, with seventy-one students, all | 


Gentlemen:—The Convention for the promo: || 


The following officers were elected according || 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Corresponding Secretary.—Joux B. Ditton, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


\| 
| nute of the doings of the Board of Education. 


‘ T DU Hf P ’ : 
| ated under the name of, “Tz Epvucarion Soci- || 13th. The Corresponding Secretary shall con- 


duct the correspondence for the Society, and for 


| 5th. The officers of the Society shall be a Pres- 
| ident, three Vice Presidents, a Recording Secre- 


} tary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, 
Of punishments, No. 1, there were 92 cases; of | 
| No. 2, there were 7; of No. 3, there were 6; of | 
| shall hold their offices for one year, and until 
{ have already extended this article more at | 


| 6th. The officers shall be chosen annually, by 
| vote of the Society, at its December meeting, and 


| 


their successors are chosen. Vacancies in any of 
the offices, may, in like manner, be filled at any 


meeting of the Society. 


and Treasurer, shall form and constitute a Board 


|| of Education; any five of whom shall constitute 


a quorum. 

8th. The Board of Education shall have an of- 
fice at Indianapolis, and may meet for the trans. 
| action of business whenever and as often as the 
| members thereof may choose. 
| 9th. For the promotion and attainment of the 
| object of this association, the Board of Education 
| 
| 


| 
|| 7th. The President, Vice Presidents, Secretaries 
| 


collecting information in referenee to common 
| schools throughout the State; in devising and re- 
‘commending plans and means for the advance- 
| ment of popular Education ; and in doing whatev- 
| er said Board may regard as calculated to promote 
| the object of the Society, and shall especially attend 
to all such matters and things as may be referred 
to it by the Society. 
| 10th. The Board of Education shall be subor- 
dinate to, and under the direction of, the Society, 
to which it shall make full reports from time to 
time, and at least once at each meeting of the So- 
| ciety. 
11th. The President shall preside at the meetings 
of the Society. In case the President should be 


| 


|, absent one of the Vice Presidents shall preside. 


12th. The Recording Secretary shall keep a 


| journal or minute of the doings of the Society at 


| its meetings, and shall also keep a journal or mi- 


|| Ist. The object of this association and perpetu- | the Board of Education. He shall preserve eopics 


best means for the improvement of Common 
|| Schools ; 


| 


| 
t| 
| 


| Education in the State; and generally for the pro- 


resolutions of the Senate and House of Represent- 
tives of this State, of the 8th and 9th of January, 
A. D. 1847. 

| 2d. Each Friend of Education, a citizen of this 
| State, who may attend the meetings of this Society, 
shall be regarded as a member thereof by enrol- 
| ling his name and contributing to its funds. 

| 3d. Any friend of Education, not a citizen of 
‘this State, who may attend any meeting of the 
| Society, may, by vote of the members present, be 


i} ‘ 
| admitted as an honorary member. 





| 4th. The Society shall meet semi-annually, at 





‘the fourth Monday of May and first Monday of 
| December. 





| ation shall be,—to consult upon and devise the |) 


| Indianapolis, on the Wednesdays next succeeding || 


of all letters sent, and shall file and preserve all 


, ; | letters received by him; all of which shall be pre- 
; and the promotion of Cummon School | sented to the Society or tothe Board of Education, 


| 


motion of popular Education as expressed in the |) 


‘upon any call of either therefor. 

14th. The Treasurer shall have charge of the 
funds of the Society, and shall pay the same out 
_ either on the order of the Society or the Board of 
| Education. He shall make report of the condi- 
tion of the Treasury at each meeting of the Socie- 
| ty, and shall also make like reports to the Board 
| of Education, at any time when required by said 
| Board. . 

15th. The funds and means of the Society shall 
| be all such moneys and other things, as may be 
| contributed or donated to it; and for the purpose 
of raising funds, there shall be a public contribu- 
tion or collection, at each meeting of the Society. 
16th. A majority of the members present at any 
/meeting of the Society, may alter or amend this 
| constitution. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE 
METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 
KEPT AT 
Woodward College, Cincinnati, 


Lat. 39 deg. 6 minutes N.; Long. 84 deg. 27 minutes W. 
150 feet above Low Water Mark in the Ohio, 
BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D. 


Novem ber, 184%. 
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Expianation.—The Ist column contains the day of 
the month; the 2d the minimum or least height of the 
thermometer, during the twenty-four hours beginning 
with the dawn of each day; the 3d the maximum, or 
greatest height during the same period; the 4th the 
mean or average temperature of the day, reckoning 
from sunrise to sunrise; the 5th the mean height of the 
barometer, corrected for capillarity, and reduced to the 
temperature of freezing water. In estimating the force 
of the wind, 0 denotes calm, 1 a gentle breeze, 2a strong 
breeze, 3 a light wind, 4a strong wind, and 5 a storm. 
In estimating the clearness of the sky, 10 denotes en- 
tire clearness, or that which is nearly so, and the other 
figures, from 0 to 10, the corresponding proportions of 
clearness. The other columns need no explanation. 
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Summary—Least height of thermometer, 19 deg. 
Greatest height of do. 75 
Monthly range of do. 56 

. Least daily variation of do. 3 
Greatest daily variation of do. 29 
Mean temperature of month, 44.9 

Do. do. at sunrise, 40.5 
Do. do. at 2 P.M. 52.3 
Coldest day, November 29th. 
Mean temperature of coldest day, 25.3 
Warmest day, November 8th. 
Mean temperature of warmest day, 68.5 
Minimum height of barometer, 29.037 inches. 
Maximum do. do. 29.771 do. 
Range of do. .734 do. 
Mean height of do. 29.3747 do. 
Number of days of rain, 12. 
Perpendicular depth of rain, 3.95 inches. 


Weatner. ; . ; ° 
cloudy, 8 Ra and fair, 10 days ; variable, 12 days; 


Wixp.—N. E, 2 days; E.1 day; 8.5 days; 8. W. 
Sdays; W.114¢ days; N. W. 21g days., 


| wind at night ; 8th to 11th cool, raw and damp; 12th, | 
| wind; 20th to 22d, pleasant and fair; 23d, gloomy and | 
wet; 24th, cloudy and drizzly after 4 P. M.; 25th, very | 


| 30th, fine atmosphere, with very pleasant weather. 


| is nearly the same as that of the average for the last | 








| And where they passed, the fallen have uprisen— 


| And looking up with meek and love lent duty; 








Memoranpa.—Ist, Rain till 8 A. M.; 2d, pleasant; 3d, | 





| A. M. showery; 4th, wet and gloomy till9 A. M.; 5th, Ht 
| hazy and damp; 6th, rain latter part of night ; 8th, sky | 


very red at sun-rise—gloomy, dark day—heavy rain and || 


13th, gloomy, drizzly days; 15th to 17th, pleasant and | 


p j PUBLISHED UNDER THE SANCTION AND WITH THE APPROBA- 
fair; loth, gloomy and drizzly; 19th, cloudy, with strong | 


TION OF THE 


BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


AND THE 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETIES. 


THE PSALTERY, 


BEING ONE 


gloomy, and spitting snow most of the day; 29th and \| 
1} 


OxservaTions.—The mean temperature of this month | 
is nearly that of the same month last year, and about 4 | 
degrees higher than the average. The quantity of rain | 





thirteen years. The weather, on the whole, was less || 
pleasant than usual. 








Pociry. 


OF THE MOST COMPLETE MUSIC BOOKS FOR 





CHURCH CHOIRS, CONGREGAT!ONS, SINGING SCHOOLS 
Earth’s Angels. : & Z 
AND SOCIETIES, EVER PUBLISHED. 


Why come not spirits from the realms of glory 
To visit earth as in the days of old, 
The times of sacred writ and ancient story ? 
Is heaven more distant ? or has earth grown cold ? 


By Lowell Mason and George James Webb, 


Professors in the Boston Academy of Music. 

Oft have I gazed when sunset clouds receding 
Waved like rich banners of a host gone by, 

To catch the gleam of some white pinion spgpeding 
Along the confines of the glowing sky. 


The authors of the above work are well known through- 
ont the United States, and their names, as authors, are 
| sufficient guarantee of the excellence of any collection of 
music. The favorable manner in which the Psaltery has 
been received by the respective governments of the Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society and the Boston. Academy of 
Music, and the fact that it is published under the sanction 
and with the approbation of these two well known institu- 
tions, cannot fail to give additional confidence to the work. 

The following is an extract from the preface: “ No 
apology is deemed necessary for adding enother singing 
book to the number already published. Conductors of 
choirs, and teachers of singing schools are fully aware that 
but little progress can be made without frequent additions 
of new music to the common stock. There may be danger, 
indeed, of carryi the love of the new too far; but that 
a choir of singers should occasionally desire a new book, is 
neither surprising nor unreasonable. 


And oft when midnight stars in distant chillness 
Vere calmly burning, listened late and long, 

But Nature’s pulse beat on in solemn stillness 
Bearing no echo of the seraph’s song. 





To Bethlehem’s air was their last anthem given, 
When other stars before The"One grew dim ? 
Was their last presence known in Peter’s prison ? 

Or where exulting martyrs raised their hymn? 


And are they all within the veil departed ? 
There gleams no wing along the empyrean now; 
And many a tear from human eyes has started, 


“The PSALTERY is not only a new music-book, but it is 
Since angel touch has calmed a mortal brow. i i i 


emphatically a book of new music; for, while it contains a 
suflicient number of old standard tunes, much the larger 
portion of the work consists of such pieces as have never 
before been published. Some of these have been written 
expressly for the work: others have been derit€d from 
compositions of the best masters. The resources of the 
editors have been abundant, their labor has been great, 
and no expense lias been spared to render the work com 
plete. As tne result of these exertions on their part, the 
editors feel confideat that they have produced a better 
work of the kind than any in which they have heretofore 
been engaged, and one which will not disappoint those 
who may so far honor it as to allow it to speak for itself. 

“ Many tunes, it will be seen, are the composition of Mr. 
| CHARLES ZEUNER. To this gentleman, and to all 
others who have furnished new music, the editors offer 
their grateful acknowledgments.” 


No: earth has angels, tho’ their forms are moulded 
But of such clay as fashions all below, 

Though harps are wauating and bright pinions folded 
We know them by their love light on their brow. 


I have seen angels, by the sick one’s pillow, 
Theirs was the soft tone’ and the soundless tread, 
Where smitten hearts were drooping like the willow 
They stood “ between the living and the dead.” 


And if my sight by earthly dimness hindered 
Beheld no hovering cherubim in air, 

I doubted not, for spirits know their kindred, 
They smiled upon the wingless watchers there. 


Great care has been taken to adapt the Psaltery to the 
use of singing schools and for congregational use. The 
Introductory Flements of Vocal Music have been carefully 
re-wriiten and rendered very full and complete, according 

| to the Pestalozzian system. They are soutebel very inte- 
resting by new practical exercises, most of which are 
writtea in the form of rounds. 


There have been angels in the gloomy prison, 
In crowded halls—by the lone widow’s hearth; 


The anthems and set pieces are almost all new and are 
suitable to various occasions of Public Worship. Several 
are well adapted to ordinations or dedications, and most of 
them are appropriate to the common service of the Sabbath, 
Throughout the whole work special care has been taken to 
keep each part within the compass of the class of voices for 
which it is designed. It is a common fault in books of 
church music, that the parts are too high; so high that 
‘they can only be sung by voices of extraordinary compass, 
or by voices considerably cultivated. This error has been 
caretully avoided, 


The giddy paused—the mourner’s hope had birth. 


I have seen one whose eloquence commanding 
Roused the rich echoes of the human breast; 

The blandishments of wealth and ease withstanding, 
That hope might reach the suffering.and opprest. 


And by his side there moved a Form of beauty 

s : ; : 
agveing oment- Hemrets.cling his path of i>, The Psaltery contains 111 long metre tunés, 113 common 
| metre, 66 short metre, 184 various particular metres, and 
| 113 anthems, set pieces and chants. 


I call her angel, but he called her Wife. 


In short, it is confidently believed that it is the best work 
of the kind ever issued from the American press. Leaders 
of choirs, Teachers of Music, and others interested are 
invited to examine it. 


O many a spirit walks the world unheeded, 
That, when its veil of sadness is laid down, 
Shall soar aloft with pinions unimpeded, 
And wear its glory like a starry crown. 





W. B. SMITH & CO., 


58 Main Street, Cineinnati, O. 
Anon. : 
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BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


216 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK, 





oe constantly for sale a very large and well selected 
stock of School, Classical and Miscellaneous Books, Blank 
Books, and Stationery, to which they would invite the 
attention of Booksellers, and merchants generally. 


H. & S. publish some of the best and most salable School 
Books now in use in the United States, among which are— 


BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, ac- 
companied by an Atlas; the only treatise on Astronomy 
now in general use. 


PETER PARLEY’S GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS, 
new edition, neatly bound in stiff covers, and illustrated 
with 18 maps, and 150 engravings; decidedly the best 
and cheapest introductory Geography published in the 
country. 

MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTANY. This work has been 
thoroughly revised, and improved by large additions of 
Southern and Western plants, and few books have a 
wider and more justly deserved popularity. 


WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 12mo & 16mo. 
do. POCKET do. in various styles of binding. 


WEBSTER’S UNIVERSITY DICTIONARY. This edi- 
tion contains about thirteen thousand more words than 
Walker's large Dictionary, and few persons require a 
larger work than this for reference. 


SOPHOCLES’ GREEK GRAMMAR —the text-book of 
Yale, Harvard, and others of the best Colleges of the 
U.S. 


FELTON’S GREEK READER. 


do. do. EXERCISES. 

PHELPS’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 12mo. 
do. CHEMISTRY “ 
do. BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS, 18mo. 
do. PHILOSOPHY “ “ 
do. CHEMISTRY ” “ 


The larger works of Mrs. Phelps have recently undergone 
a thorough revision, and, with her books for beginners, are 
peculiarly adapted for use in common schools. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY, by the author of Par- 
ley’s Geography ; quarto, with maps in the book. 


H. &S. have recently published an elementary treatise 
on Astronomy, accompanied by 16 neatly printed and beau- 
tifully colored maps, three by three and a half feet, adapted 
to the school or Jecture room. The price of the maps, per 
set, mounted on rollers, with cloth back, with a copy of the 
book, is $20.60 For the same, with paper back, $15.00. 
The whole is packed in a neat case for transportation. 


No academy or common school should be without a set 
of these Maps. They have the recommendation of the best 
astronomers, as well as the most experienced scientific 
teachers in the country, With these Maps, a greater 
amount of astronomical information can be imparted in s‘x 
months, than by the ordinary methods in a year, besides 
rendering the study much more interesting. 





SCRIBNER’S 


Engineer’s and Mechanie’s Companion, 


Comprising U. S. Weights and Measures; Mensuration of 
Buperficies and Solids; Tubles of Squares and Cubes; 
Square and Cube Roots; Circumference and Areas of Cir- 
— Mechanical Powers, the Steam Engine, &c. &c. 
$ 1.25. 





SCRIBNER’S 
Engineer’s, Contractor's and Surveyor’s 
POCKET TABLE-BOOK, 


Comprising Logarithms of Numbers; Logarithmic Sines 
and Tangents; the Traverse Table; and a full and complete 
set of Excavation and Embankment Tales, together with 
numerous other valuable Tables for Engincers, &c. 


WILLARD’S HISTORY 
THE UNITED STATES, 


TWO EDITIONS. 


PUBLISHED BY DERBY, BRADLEY ANDCO. CINCINNATI, 
AND A. 8S. BARNES AND CO., NEW YORK. 


The large work is designed as a Text Book for Acade- | 


mies and Female Seminaries: and also for District 


Schools and Family Libraries. 


The small work, being an Abridgment of the same, is de- | 


signed asa Z'ext Book for Commun Schools. 
{t commences with the discovery of America, 1492, and 


goes down to the death of General Harrison, 1842, (350 | 


years.) 
the time into periods, of which the beginnings and termi- 
nations are marked by important events; and constructing 
a series of maps illustrating the progress of the settlement 
of the country, and the regular advances of civilization. 
The Hon. Daniel Webster says, of an early edition of the 
above work, in a letter to the author: *‘ lkeepit lying upon 
my table as my companion, and book of reference.” 
Philadelphia, Oct. 1, 1842. 
Gentlemen,—I have examined the above mentioned work 
with great pleasure. It is just such a history of our country 
as I think has long been a desideratum. The chronology is 
admirably arranged, and the maps are invaluable. I have 
not time to say all in its praise that I could and would. I 
fear its price will prevent its extensive use. Should a 
school edition of it be published, as [ hope there will, the 
maps should by no means be omitted. 
l am very desirous to have it in my power to introduce it 
into the Academical Department of the University. 
Truly yours, 
8. W. CRAWFORD. 
Principal of the Academical Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 28, 1842. 
Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co.—Gentlemen: I most cheer- 
fully express to you the satisfaction with which I have 
examined Mrs. Willard’s History of the United States. It 


em such a book aa I have long desired for the use of my | 
ac Its valuable chronological and geogra- | 


vanced classes. 


phical helps; it? marginal analysis; its perspicuous style, | 
methodical arrangement, and impartial statement of facts, 


render it the most perfect work of the kind with which I 
am acquainted. Yours truly, 
SAMUEL RANDALL, 
Principal of Female Seminary. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 24, 1842. 
Gentlemen,—To make our youth good citizens, it is of 


vast importance that they should be well instructed in the | 
history of their country. Emma Willard’s “ History of the | 
Republic of America,” published by you, is the very thing | 


to accomplish this desirable end. Every youth in the 
Union should possess a copy of this work. 
° Yours, respectfully, 


B. N. LEWIS. 


Principal of Academy, 359 South Second Street, | 


Philadelphia, Nov. 9, 1842. 

Messrs. A.S. Barnes & Co.—Gentlemen: I have examined, 
with deep interest, Willard'’s History of the United States, 
as revised and published by you. and think it a work su- 
perior to any other of the kind within my knowledge. In 
point both of design and execution, it is admirably adapted, 
In my opinion, to facilitate a knowledge of that interesting 
branch of learning of which it treats. Believing it to be 
an improvement upon any other History of the United States 
now in use, I have decided, forthwith, to have it introduced 
into the Institute under my care. 

-AZARIAH PRIOR, 
Principal of Southern Institute for Young Ladies. 

Mrs. Willard—Respected Madam,—Through the polite- 
ness of the Hon. S. D. Hubbard, we have had the opportu- 
nity of reading your valuable “History of the United 
States,” and, in accordance with his suggestion, have writ- 
ten a notice of it which we offer to the public, hoping that 
itimay have some influence towards its introduction into our 
schools generally, Very respectfully, yours, 

Ek. P. HOVEY. 

The undersigned having carefully perused Mrs. Willard’s 


History of the United States, desire to commend it to the | 
notice of the public. Its table of Chronology, its convenient 
and useful marginal index, and its maps, each of which is | 


ac: urately adapted to that particular portion of history it is 
designed to elucidate, cannot fail to command the admi- 

ration of those who give it a cursory examination only. 
But its chief excellence, if we rightly understand its 
worth, lies in its new and systematic plan. The philoso- 
phical arrangement of its events must have a salutary in- 
fluence upon the mind, by inducing in ita love of order, 
and by leading it to habits of systematic research. We 
wish to see an abridgment of the work, adapted to a 
younger class of learners, with questions at the 
each page, directing the attention of the a to the most 

a points yo 5 retained. . P. HOVEY, 

rincipal of the Female Department. City High School. 

P. P. HOBART 








Middletown, June 22, 1843. 


Associate Teacher. 


The originality of the plan consists in dividing | 
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Popular School Books. 


KENDALL'S (PROFESSOR) URANOGRAPHY;; or a 
Description of the Starry Heavens. Designed for the 
use of Schools and Academies, aecompanied by an Atlas 
(containing 18 Maps) of the Heavens, showing the places 
of the principal Stars, Clusters, and Nebule. Fourth 
edition. Price $1.25. 

This work is highly recommended by Professors Olmsted, 

Loomis, and Walker, as well as by many of the first teach. 

ers in the United States, who have examined it. 


|| COATES’ (REYNELL) FIRST LINES OF NATURAL 


Philosophy, divested of Mathematical Formule; being a 

Practical and Lucid Introduction to the Study of the 

Sciences. Designed for the use of Schools and Acade. 

mies. Illustrated with 264 cuts. Price, sheep, 75 cents, 

This work has already passed through several editions, 
and has been introduced into many of the best Schools 
and Academies. 


COATES’ FIRST LINES OF PHYSIOLOGY; being an 
Introduction to the Science of Life, written in Popular 
Language. Designed for the use of Common Schools, 
Academies, and gederal readers. Sixth edition, enlarged 
and illustrated by engravings. Price, sheep, $1 


SMITH’S (ROSWELL C.) PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR. 
English Grammar on the productive system; a method 
of instruction recently adopted in Germany and Switz- 
erland, designed for Schools and Academies. Price 34 
cents. 

Notwithstanding the many new works on English Gran- 
mar which have from time to time appeared, since this was 
first published, the d d for Smith's English Grammar 
has steadily increased, and it now has the approbation of 
nearly half the teachers in the United States. 


HART’S BRIEF EXPOSITION OF THE CONSTITU- 
tion of the United States, in the forin of Questions and 
Answers, for the use of Schools and Academies. 12mo. 
Price 34 cents. 

This work is recommended by Chief Justice Gibson, 
Judges Sergeant, Randall, and Parsons. 


HART’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. An Exposition of the 
Principles and Uses of the English Language. 12mo. 
Price 38 cents. 

Lo. thousand copies of. this work have already been 
sold. 


PARLEY’S (PETER) COMMON SCHOOL HISTORY. 
A General History, for the use of High Schools, Young 
Ladies’ Seminaries, Academies and Common Schools, 
illustrated by 150 engravings. 12mo, pp. 304, Price 75 
cents. 

This work is universally admitted to be the most success- 
ful attempt to bring General History within the scope of 
our Schools and Academies, that has ever been made. 
Upwards of 100,000 copies of this work have been sold. 


COMSTOCK’S ‘ANDREW) ELOCUTION. A system of 
Elocution, with special reference to Gesture, to the treat- 
ment of Stammering and Defective Articulation, com- 
prising numerous Diagrams and Engraved Figures, illus- 
trative of the subject. Fine sheep. Price $1. 


COMSTOCK’S PHONETIC READER, in both the old 
and new alphabet. Sheep. Price ¢1. 


COMSTOCK’S PHONETIC SPEAKER. In the new 
alphabet, with numerous Diagrams and Engraved Fig- 
ures. Sheep. Price $1. 


COMSTOCK’S PHONOLOGY. Part1. Price 25 cents. 


COMSTOCK’S HISTORIA SACRA. (A new interlincar 
edition.) 2vols. Price $1. 


GREEN'S (R. W.) GRADATIONS IN ALGEBRA. 
lcmo. Price 63 cents. 


McCARTNEY’S (PROFESSOR W.) The Principles of 
Differential and Integral Calculus, and their application 
to Geometry. Second edition. Price $1.50 


LEWIS’ (ENOCH.) A Treatise on Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, including the construction of the Auxil- 
jary Tables, a concise Tract on the Conic Sections, and 
the principles of Spherical Projection. Second edition. 
Price $1.50. 


HURD (SETH T.) A Grammatical Corrector, or Vocab- 
ulary of the Common Errors of Speech. Being  col- 
lection of nearly two thousand barbarisms, cant phrases, 
colloquialisms, quaint expressions, pronunciations, false 
pronunciations, perversions, misapplication of terms, and 
other kindred errors of the English leagues, peculiar 
to the different states of the Gaien. he whole ex- 
plained, corrected, and conveniently arranged for the 
use of schools and private individuals. Price 34 cents. 
The above Popular School Books, are pied. by E. 

H. Butler & Co., No. 23 Minor street, Philadelphia, and 

are for sale in Cincinnati by 

DERBY, BRADLEY & CO., 
and by the Booksellers, generally, throughout the United 

States. 
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PROFESSOR SILLIMAN’S 


NEW CHEMISTRY. 


| 
|“ FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY,” for the use | 
of Colleges and Schools, by Benjamin Silliman, B. M. A. 
Professor, in Yale College, of Science as applied to the || 
Arts. | 


63 








IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 
SORIN & BALL, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Respectfully call the attention of parents, teachers, and 
others, to the following valuable School Books published 
by them: 


GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 
GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL UNITED STATES. 


LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBBS | 
NEW SCHOOL MUSIC-BOOKS, 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG-BOOK, in two parts; 
the first part consisting of Songs suitable for primary or 
jupile singing schools, and the second part consistin 
of ah explanation of the inductive or Posteletnden metho 
of teaching music in such schools. By L. Mason and G. 





This work, which has been issued since the commence- 
ment of the present year, has already attained a popularity 


| hitherto unprecedented in any text-book of a similar cha- J. Webb, Professors in the Boston Academy of Music. 
racter. It has been adopted as the text-book in a large 


It is supposed that any mother or primary school teacher, 
number of Colleges, in the State Normal School, at Alba- | who can herself sing, although she may know so little of 
| ny, and in very many of the first Academical Institutions || the musical characters as not to be able to read music 
throughout the country, and has, in every instance, met || herself, may, by the help of these directions, be enabled to 
EN v | with unqualified approbation. 1t embraces all the recent || teach her pupils with good success, and thus prepare the 
do. do. ENGLAND. | W! quali PE . DOr . | pup \ prepare 
d FRANCE | discoveries in chemical science, and is just the work which | way for a more thorough and extensive course in higher 
é. "4 | has long been needed on this subject byenlightened teachers. || schools. 
do. do. GREECE. | It is printed in a 12mo form, of 492 pages, on good pa- || 
do. do. ROME. (in press.) | per, and handsomely bound, and contains upwarcs of 200 | 
illustrations, descriptive of the subject. : 
Although it has been published but a short time, the de- || 
| mand has already exhausted a very large edition. 
| From among many recommendatory notices, we extract 
| the following: 


THE SONG-BOOK OF THE SCHOOL-ROOM, consist- 
ing of a great variety of Songs, Hymns and Scriptural 
Selections, with appropriate music, arranged to be sung 
in one, two, or three parts: containing, also, the ele- 
mentary principles of vocal music, prepared with refer- 
ence to the inductive, or Pestalozzien method of teaching, 
designed as a complete musical manual for common or 
— schools. By Lowell Mason and George James 

Jebb. 





CHAMBERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 
EDITED BY D. M. REESE, M.D., LL.D. 


. . Or EN . “TI consider it decidedly the best elementary work on 
- 1. RUDIMENTS OF KNOWLEDGE. that science which I have ty It is admirably adapted to 
2. INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCES. | the use of schools and academies.”—[H. S. Patterson, Pro- 
3. RUDIMENTS OF VEGETABLE PHYSIO- | fessor Materia Medica, Pennsylvania College, Philadelphia. 
- 
LOGY. 


* The work a err pe | r ——. 
1 d schools, and will be f valuable aid both to 
4 RUDIMENTS OF ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. || oe ee er eee eee cnealle an to the wre 
5. RUDIMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 


| teachers and learners. It comes fully up to the present 
6 do. GEOLOGY. 


state of chemical knowledge.”—{W. H. Allen, Professor of 

Chemical and Natural Philosophy, Dickinson College, Pa. 

‘ , 7 - . i “Tregard it as the best elements of Chemistry in print, 
7. LAWS OF MATTER AND MOTION, Ist Book | and as it is of such recent date as to embrace all of the 
of Philosophy. | latest discoveries, I feel sure it will meet with a cordial re- 

8 MECHANICS, 2d Book of Philosophy. | ception every where.”—| Richard O. Currey, M. D., Pro- 


This work has been prepared with reference to the wants 
| of common schools and academies, and is designed to follow 
| the above work. In it will be found many songs, adapted 
| to the various circumstances of school children and youth, 
| from 8 to 10, to 14 or 16 years of age. The variety is 
| thought to be greater than in most similar works, includin 
| the sprightly and enlivening, the calm and soothing, om 
| the sober and devout. 

Teachers and School Committees are requested to exa- 

mine the above works, which are believed to be the best 


adapted to the wants of our col- 


9. HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS AND PNEU- | 

MATICS, 3d Book of Philosophy. | 

10. RUDIMENTS OF ZOOLOGY, | 

11. FIRST BOOK OF DRAWING. 

12, SECOND BOOK OF DRAWLNG. | 
TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE; or, Information on 

Common Objects, by D. M. Reese, A. M., M. D., LL. D. 


PROFESSOR BROOKS’ SERIES 
OF 


GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 


This series of the classics is intended to be full, and will 
be prepared on a new plan, and with peculiar adaptation to 
the wants of American students. While the notes will 
develop sound principles of Criticism, Rhetoric, Histories, 
Political Science, Morals and General Religion, they will 
illustrate the text of the different authors by apposite quo- 
Pog and parallelisms from Modern Literature and the 

ible. 

BROOKS’ FIRST LATIN LESSONS. ‘this is adapted 
to Brooks’ Ross's Latin Grammar, but will suit any other 
ge none of the language. It consists of a Grammar, 

eader, and Dictionary combined, and will enable any 
one to acquire a knowledge of the elements of the Latin 
language without an instruct-r. It has already passed 
through FIVE editions. 18mo.; £0 cts. 

BROOKS’ FIRST GREEK LESSONS. ThisGreek Ele- 
mentary is on the same plan of the Latin Lessons, and 
afiords equal facilities to the student. It has reached a 
fourth edition. 18mo.; 50 cts. 

BROOKS’ GREEK GRAMMAR. This Grammar contains 
many new features, calculated to facilitate a critical 
knowledge of the Greek tongue. It will soon appear. 
12mo.; 75 cts. 

BROOKS’ GREEK COLLECTANEA EVANGELIC\. 
This consists of portions of the four Gospels in Greek, 
arranged in chronological order; and forms a connected 
history of the principal events in the Savior's life and 
ministry. It contains a lexicon, and is illustrated and 
explained by notes. Second edition just published. 
18mo.; 50 cts. 

BROOKS’ GREEK PASTORAL POFTS. This contains 
the Greek Idyls of Theocritus, Bion and Moschus, eluci- 
dated by notes and copious extracts from ancient and 
modern pastoral poetry. Each Idyl is illustrated by 
beautiful plutes from original designs. (In preparation.) 
8vo.; $2 25. 

BROOKS’ OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. This edition 
of Ovid is elucidated by an analysis and explanation of 
the fables, together with original English notes, histori- 
cal, mythological and critical, and illustrated by pictorial 
embellishments; with a Clavis, giving the meaning of all 
the words with critical exactness. Each fable contains a 
plate from an original design. (In press.) 8vo.; $225. 


FRAZER'S IMPROVED GRAMMAR OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. 


Teachers and School Directors, by directing a line to 
SORIN & BALL, can have copies of the above works 
gratis, for examination. 

Philadelphia, October 1. 























fessor Chemical and Natural Sciences, East Tenn. 

“T think it a work of superior merit. and one that cannot 
fail to secure general favor.”—-[R. K. Edson, Hopkins Aca- 
demy, Mass. 

“As a school book, I consider it decidedly superior to 
any thing that has preceded it, and shall adopt it immedi- 
ately.”—[Gilbert Combs, Spring Garden Institute, Phil’a. 

“1 hope it will have a very wide circulation, and take 


the place of many catchpenny manuals now in use.”’—{ Pre- || 
| sident Hitchcock, of Amherst College. } 


Published by LOOMIS & PECK, Philadelphia. 


To the Friends of Education. 
BLISS’ ANALYSIS OF GEOGRAPHY, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
This is a book on an entirely new plan, and is, without 
doubt, one of the best works on Geography which has ever 
been issued from the American press. Itis the result of many 
years’ study and experience. Recommendations, too nume- 
rous and too lengthy for an advertisement, have been re- 
ceived from many of the most distinguished teachers in the 
state, who have given it a careful and critical examination. 
They speak of it as one of the best works which they have 

seen. Published by JOHN P. JEWETT & Co. Boston. 


BLISS’ OUTLINE MAPS. 


These are a series of eight large Maps, correspondin 
with those in the Analysis of Geography (which is to them 
a key) for Schools and Academies. The superiority of 
these over other Outline Maps, consists in their superior 
beauty, accuracy, minuteness, cheapness, and harmony of 
arrangement. ‘They are comprised in eight numbers, as 
follows:—1 Map Eastern Hemisphere, 1 Western Hemi- 
sphere, Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, South Ame- 
rica, and the United States. They are printed on superfine 
paper, elegantly colored, and mounted on rollers, and 
backed with cloth. Price, per set of eight Maps, with the 
key, $9. We have been ilosed to put the price thus low, 
in order to place them within the reach of all, hoping 
thereby to promote their general introduction into school 
districts throughout the country. It is only by large sales 
that we can be remunerated at so low a price. Teachers 
and School Committees, and all interested in the cause of 
Education, are invited to call at the bookstore of the pub- 
lishers and examine for themselves. For sale by 

W.B. SMITH & Co., Cincinnati. 


‘ 
VALUABLE SYSTEM OF BOOK-KERPING. 

THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTANT, an Improved Sys- 

tem of Book-keeping, by Single and Double Entry, with 

Illustrative Apparatus. 

“THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTANT.—This is the title of a 
work on Book-keeping, by Mr. Jacob Batchelder, Precep- 
tor im the Acadeniy of this town, just published by J. p, 
Jewett & Co., Boston. By adopting illustrative apparatus 
in teaching, Mr. Batchelder has succeeded in making 
— the understandings of learners what has before 

een obscure. His method is original, and it has been 
fully tested by twelve years experience. We would re- 
commend the work to all who would become acquainted 
with the science. It should be adopted by every one who 
would teach it successfully. We hope it will be immedi- 
ately introduced into the schools in this town. We are glad 
to hear it is meeting with a rapid sale.”—{Lynn Pioneer. 





| now before the public. They are extensively introduced, 
| and are in use in the State Normal Schools of Massachu- 
| setts and New York. Published by 

| WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 16 Water st., Boston. 
For sale in Cincinnati, by W. B. Smirn & Co. 


A COMPREHENSIVE LEXICON OF THE GREEK 
LANGUAGE; adapted to the use of Colleges and 
Schools in the United States, by John Pickering, LL. D., 
President of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences; Corresponding Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin; of the Antiquarian Society at Athens, 
&c. 





In a notice of this work by Professor Robinson, he says: 
“ There can be little hazard in pronouncing the Lexicon of 
Mr. Pickering to be the best extant for the use of Colleges 
| and Schools in the United States; for which, indeed, it has 
| been specially prepared. Within the last few days, one of 
| the best Greek editors and critical scholars in the country, 
| himself a practical teacher, has expressed to us his opinion, 
| that a young man at school or in a college, who uses Pick- 
| ering’s Lexicon, will usually get his lessons with greater 
| ease and accuracy, and in far'less time, than by the aid of 
| any other Greek Lexicon.” . 

In another notice, by Professor Felton, ot Harvard Uni- 
| versity, he says: ‘This Lexicon, in its present form, is in 
| every respect an excellent one. It does great honor to the 

ability, unwearied industry, and vast attainments of its 
| author. It is particularly adapted to the range of Greek 
| works studied in the schocls and colleges of the United 
| States; and American editions of the classics have been 
| specially referred to.” 

«This work, we believe, will be found to be the best 
| Greek Lexicon in the English language for the use of 
| schools and colleges."—North American Review. 
| The Rev. Dr. Bullions, Professor of Greek in the Albany 

Academy, author of a Greek Grammar, &c., remarks: “ In 
| respect of fulness, it (Mr. Pickering’s Lexicon) contains all 
| the information that the advanced student will ordinarily 
| need: and at the same time, by the insertion of the oblique 
| cases of irregular nouns, and the parts of irregular verbs 
| in alphabetical order, to a much greater extent than is 
| usual, it is peculiarly adapted to the wants of the younger 
| student. The work should command, and chord + will 

have, an extensive circulation.” 


WORCESTER’ LARGE DICTIONARY. A Universal 
and Critical Dictionary of the English Language, by 
Joseph E. Worcester. 1 vol. 8vo; 1032 pages. 

«The result of a thorough examination of Worcester’s 
Dictionary has been, to produce in my own mind the de- 
cided conviction, that for fullness of vocabulary, accuracy 

| in orthography, pronunciation, and definition, and for its 
| criticisms upon unauthorised words, it is superior to any 
Dictionary of the English language with which I am ac- 
quainted. I have recommended the work to our students 
as a standard for reference.” —([Prof. M. B. Anderson, 
Waterville College. 

“It embraces, so far as I can perceive, all that either the 
student or the practical man can desire in a Dictionary.” — 
| Prof. Rowell bark. ° 
«The new eapoprans | I 
daily using it as a standard 
sell, Elocutionist. 


Published by 


and am 
am Rus- 


have examined i - 
for reference.” — [Willi 


WILKINS, CARTER & Co. 

















16 Water street, Boston. 
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TO ALL TEACHERS. 


{ T nan T/ r 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & 00., PHILADELPHIA 
And for sale by ali Booksellers and Country Merchants in 
the Western States. 
RUSCHENBERGER’S SERIES OF tIRST BOOKS OF 
NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS, designed 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMILS, COLLEGES, AND 

FAMILIES, coniprising— 
1, ELEMENTS Osc ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 


with 45 illustrations. 


2. do do MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 

3. do do ORNITHOLOGY, do 1 do 

4. do do HERPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- 
LOGY, do 66 do 

5. do do CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 

6. do do ENTOMOLOGY, 91 do 

2 do do BOTANY, 164 do 

8 do do GEOLOGY, 310 do 


“The above series, taken separately or collectively, is 
considerec. one of the most valuable contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 
couniry.” 

* YALE CoLLeGE, Dec. 19, 1845. 

“T think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
uselul review tor the The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. i. SILLIMAN, 

W oopwaARD CoLLece, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school books in the different branches of Natural His- 
tory. The volumes are, in every respect, exceedingly well 
got up, and their cheapness will place them within the 
reach of all classes. 

it is judyed expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural History among the studies of our Common Schools. 
] know not a work so well adepted as Dr. KRuschenberger's. 
not only by its plainnes« of style, but by its numerous and 
excellent engravings. The last are essential to the under- 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so great as to exclude thei from common schuols. 

The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- 
ment of Notural History, gives the present decided advant- 
age over most other productions of a similar character. 


= Bb. P. AYDELOTT. 
~ GRIMSHAW’S 
POPULAR HISTORIES, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES. 
GRIMSHAW’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 


teacher. 


do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do do 

do HISTGRY OF ROME, bound; 

do QUESTIO..S TO do stitched; 
do hEY TO do do 

do HISTORY OF THE U. STATES, b’'d; 
do QUESTIONS 10 do stitched: 
do KEY TO do do 
do HiSTO.:Y OF GREECE, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched; 
do KtY TO do do 
do HISTORY OF FRANCE, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st’d 
do HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st'd 


All these books are accompanied with very full and well- 
digested ‘I'ables of Questions, for the benefit ci pupils, and 
also with Keys to the same, for the convenience of teachers 


The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 
these Histories, observes, that— 

Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 
do not remember to have seen any one more deserving ap- 
probation than Mr. Grimshaw’s History of the United 
States. It isa small volume, and a great deal of matter is 
brought into a narrow space ;—but the author has succeed- 
ed so well in the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
rangement of his materials, that perspicuily is rarely sacri- 
ficed to brevity. 

‘Lhe chain of narrative is skilfully preserved; and the 
author’s reflections are frequently such as to make the facts 
more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to observe 
causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As a school book it may justly be recom- 
mended. ~ 

What has been said of this volume will apply generally 
to his other historical works, They are each nearly of 
the same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, thats, the use of classes in schools. 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Tho- 
mas P. Jones. New edition. 

Published and for sale by 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Vhiladelphia. 

P. S. Teachers will please examine “Grigg, Elliot & 

Ce's.” Improved Edition. 








| STRUCTION. 


WHOLESALE . 
SCHOOL BOOK, PAPER, 


STATIONERY ESTABLISHMENT, 
IN CINCINNATI, 


Competing in Assortment and Price with the 
Heaviest Eastern Houses? 


Having during the past summer, enlarged and improved 


;.our establishment, and greatly increased our manufacturing 


and other facilities, we are much better prepared then 


| ever before to compete, both in assortment and price, with 
| the heaviest houses in our line in the Eastern cities. 


School Books. 
Being the only publishers of the highly popular Eclec- 
tic Series uf School Books, comprising Jid*Guffey’s Read- 


| ers and Spelling Book, and Ray's Arithmetics, (so gener- 
| ally used in Western and Southern Schools,) we seli them 
|} at much lower prices than they can possibly be obtained 


for in New York or Philadelpiiia. We obtain other lead 
ing School Bpoks in exchange for our publications, and 
thus are enabled to sell them as low as they can be obtained 
of their publishers. Our assortment comprises the various 
Spelling Books, Readers, Arithmetics, Grammars, Geogra- 
phies, Histories, &c., in general use. 

Paprer- 

We have the largest stock and best assortment of Fool's 
Cap and Letter Papers ever brought to this market ; com- 
prising every quality and siyle of ruled and plain, blue and 
white, heavy and thin, American and French papers. 

Also, Leger Papers, Cap, Demy, Medium, Royal, Super 
Royal and Imperial Sizes, of French and American manu- 
facture. Bonnet Boards and Wrapping Papers in great 
variety. 


Blank Baoks. 


Having much enlarged our Blank Book Manufactory, 
we now wake every variety of Account, and Memorandum 
and Copy Books, aud are determined to ofir them to 
wholesale purchasers at the lowest Eastern prices. Books 
of any peculiar pattern of ruling, or style of binding, will 
be made to order in a manner which cannot be excelied. 


Stationery Generally. “ 


Our stock is much better and assortinent heavier tian 
ever befure. We are agents for manulaciurcrs of many 
staple articles in this line, and our facilities for obtaining 
supplies generally, are such that we are confident our 
prices as well as assurtment cannot fail to give satisfac- 
ion. 

(3 We respectfully invite those who have heretofore pur- 
chased at the East, ax well as others, to give us a trial, teel- 


_ing confident that we can make it for their interest to pur- 


chase of us. Our prices are uniform, and orders will be 
very carefully attended to. J'erms—CASH. 
WwW. B. SMITH & COs, 
No. 53 Main st, east side, 
Near Columbia st, Cincinnati. 





LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S 
MUSICAL WORKS, 


AT 


PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST PRICES. 


CARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church 
Music. By Lowell Mason. One of the most popular 
of this author’s works. 

THE VOCALIST, a collection of short and easy 
Glees, or part songs. By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE ODEON, acollection of secular melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb 
& Lowell Mason. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S MANUAL OF IN- 
By Lowell Mason. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. (See advertisement 
in another column of these two excellent works.) 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
& Silas A. Bancroft. This work has just been“issued 
from the press, and is pronounced by competent judges, 
** a collection of perfect gems.’ It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections never before published in this toun- 
try, from eminent German composers. 

Most of the above works are well known to the mu- 
sical public, and need no encomiums. 

They are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 
publishers’ lowest prices, by 

W. B. SMITH & CO. 








PRACTICAL LESSONS IN 


| prices, though made in the best style. 





SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 


The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and all 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
School Books, which are for sale by bocksellers generally, 
namely: * 

BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS: 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

AND COMPOSITION ; 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS; 





| LATIN LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 
|THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 


LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary ; 


| CZSAR’S COMMENTARIES, with Notes and Vocabu- 
| lary; 
| THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 


A GREEK READER, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary. 
These books have obtained a sterling reputation through- 
out the country. They are found to be remarkably clear 


| and an and to contain every thing necessary to good 


scholarship, without redundancy. The definitions of the 
various languages, being expressed as far as possible in the 
same terms, the pupil progresses with rapidity, and saves 


| months of the time spent in using the usual class books. In 
| fact, Dr. Bullion’s books are precisely adapted for teach. 


ing, and save both time and expense; being sold at low 
They are in use in 
some of the best schools and colleges, it 1s believed, in 
every State in the Union. They are recommended by 

Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 

Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 

President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 

President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 

Bishop Potter, formetly of Union College; 

Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 

Rev. B. Bale, D.D., President of Geneva Colleye; 

Rov. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University; 

Rev. H. Bannister, D.D., of Oneida Instiiute; 

Rev. J. Luclow, Provost of Pennsylvania University ; 

Professor J. Greene, of Madison University, Indiana; 

Professor Wheaton, of Middletown College; 

Professor Hoyt, of Linn Institute; 

Trofessor W. H. McGuitiey ; 

And a great number of ewinent scholars and teachers in 
Kentucky, ‘Feunessce and other States. 

COOLER’S VIRGIL, with English Notes, Mytholo- 
gical, Biographical, Historical, &. 

THE ILLUSTRATIVE DEFINER; a Dictionary of 
words in conuvon use; is intended to teach children by 
examples. and by exercises in composition, the true, deii- 
nite meaning of words, and exhibits all Mr. Gallaudet’s 
well known capacity as an instructor of youth. 

THE PICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK, by R. Bentley, 
is a most beautiful and attractive work for children. 

OLNEY'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 
This work, well known in almost every village of the United 
States, has recently been revised. The Atlas is entirely new, 
and contains numerous maps, exhibiting every quarter of the 
globe on a large scale, and showing the relative situation 
of countries more clearly than any other Atlas. It contains 
also an ancient map, exhibiting almost the entire portion of 
the world embraced in Ancient History. The publishers 
believe theta thorough examination will convince the prac- 
tical teacher, that this work is superior for use to any other, 
and it possesses a permanent value for daily reference. It 
is easy of comprehension, and conducts the pupil in a most 
natural manner to a competent knowledge of Geography. 
It is deemed superfluous to publish recommendations of a 
work so generally known. It i+ intended that it shall con- 
tinue to deserve the greet populerity which it has always 
maintained, and that the prices shall be as reasonable as 
can be asked. 


BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


By J. L. Comstock, M. De. 
COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 





do ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
do ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 

do OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


This series of books is in so general use that the publish- 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 
rior to any in use in Europe. The Philosophy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use of 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now 10 
course of publication in London. Such testimony, In addi- 
tion to the general opinion of teachers in this country, !8 
sufficient. Fhe ELeMeNts oF CHemisTry has been en- 
tirely revised by the author, the present year, and contalus 
all the late discoveries. Published by 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
159, Pearl street, N.Y. 





Morgan g Ocerend, Printers. 
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